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On the let of January, 1861, we commenced the Twenty-third annual volume of the Art-JouRNAL. 

The extensive circulation of the Ant-Jovrnat is the result of a expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased 
year after year, 80 as to augment its value and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the t fact that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 

Such of our readers as are old enough to compare the present condition of British Art, “Fine” and “Industrial,” with its position 
when the Ant-Jovnwat was commenced—in 1839—vwill not require to be told of the large and beneficial changes time has wrought. The 
higher arts are now receiving extensive patronage: twenty years ago few painters or sculptors were “‘ commissioned,” and it was a 
rare event to find ten per cent. of the — of members of the Royal Academy “sold” at their annual exhibition. Manufacturers, 
with a few honourable exceptions, hardly made pretence of reference to Art for instruction; content with the chances that occasionally 
procured good results, and satisfied, for the most part, to follow in the steps of predecessors, without inquiry and without advance. 

Various circumstances have combined to produce the gratifying and beneficial improvement of which the present epoch supplies 
abundant evidence; it cannot be presumptuous to state that the Art-Jovnwat has contributed largely to that progress on which the 
country, and, indeed, civilization, may be congratulated. 

Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of this Journal be relaxed. The 
and his many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it in all respects commensurate with the 
of the age; to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and 

Artizan: making it not only a record of all ‘‘ news’ concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident 
it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on the rescurces of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information 
and instruction as may advance the great cause of Art—teaching, while gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of 


pleasure and en t. 

The ody boo for the year 1861 has, therefore, been commenced with an earnest resolve to improve it by every available means, 
and with all the advant that result from long experience of the wants and wishes of its Subscribers, as well as with a grateful sense of 
the support 2 it has obtained the high position it occupies. 

During the year 1861, the series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which 
‘we are so much indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be 
brought to a close, and will be succeeded by a series of 

SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE PRIVATE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors, and cordially assisted by many artists. Our selections have been 
made—we trust and believe with sound judgment—from the most extensive collections in the Kingdom; and we are so arranging a8 to 
obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only. 

Subscribers are aware that « Noo Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, 
of issuing cee from the Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, siz volumes are now completed: while the series containi 
the Vernon ——begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—also consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, 
and may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. 


" Covers for the Volumes of the Axt-Jounxat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 


We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer's name and address; but we pay n° 
attention to anonymous communications. ee : 

The Office of the Editor of the Axr-Jovrnar is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 
are to be addressed. Letters, &., for the Publishers, should be forwarded to 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 

All Orders for Advertisements should be sent to J. 8. Vimrun, 294, City Road; 26 ane, City; Lancaster Place, 
w, IRTUR, City ; 26, Ivy Lane, City; or to 4, 
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Post Office Orders should be made payable to J. 8. Vinruz, 294, City Road. 











> The Proprietors of this Work reserve the right of Translating and Publishing it on the Continent of Burope. 
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THE HERMITS AND RECLUSES 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A. 





Part II, 


© come to a more particular 
description of the anchor- 
hold. Just as a monastery 
might be large or small in 
magnitude, simple or gor- 
geous in style, with more or 
fewer of offices and appen- 
dages, according to the num- 







yet there was always a certain suite 
GA, of conventual buildings, church, chapter, 
refectory, dormitory, &c., arranged in a 
certain order, which formed the cloister ; 
and this cloister was the nucleus of all the 
rest of the buildings of the establishment ; 
so, in a reclusorium, or anchorhold, there was 
always a “ cell” of a certain construction, to which 
all things else, parlours or chapels, apartments for 
servants or guests, yards and gardens, were acci- 
dental appendages. Bader’s rule for recluses in 
Bavaria* describes the dimensions and plan of 
the cell minutely; the domus inclusi was to be 
12 feet long by as many broad, and was to have 
three windows—one towards the choir (of the church 
to which it was attached), through which he might 
receive the Holy Sacrament ; another on the opposite 
side, through which he might receive his victuals ; 
and a third to give light, which last ought always 
to be closed with glass or horn. 

The reader will have already gathered from the 
preceding extracts that the reclusorium was some- 
times a house of timber or stone within the church- 
yard, and most usually adjoining the church itself. 
At the west end of Laindon Church, Essex, there 
is a unique erection of timber, of which we here 
give a representation. It has been modernized in 
appearance by the insertion of witidows and doors ; 
and there are no architectural details of a character 
to reveal with certainty its date, but in its mode 
of construction—the massive timbers being placed 
close together—and in its general appearance, there 
is an air of considerable antiquity. It is improbable 
that a house would be erected in such a situation 
after the Reformation, and it accords generally with 
the descriptions of a recluse house. Probably, 
however, many of the anchorholds attached to 
churches were of smaller dimensions; sometimes, 
perhaps, only a single little timber apartment on 
the ground floor, or sometimes probably raised upon 
an under croft, according to a common custom in 
medieval domestic buildings. Very probably some 
of those little windows which occur in many of our 
churches, in various situations, at various heights, 
and which, under the name of “low side windows,” 
have formed the subject of so much discussion among 
ecclesiologists, may have been the windows of such 
anchorholds. The peculiarity of these windows is 
that they are sometimes merely a square opening, 
which originally was not glazed, but closed with a 
shutter ; sometimes a small window, in a 
position where it was clearly not intended to light 





* Fosbroke’s “ British Monachism,” p. 372. 


the eell. The stair-turret ut the top of the winding 
staircase, seems to have been intended to serve for 
a little closet: it obtained some light Goh a 
small loop which looked out into the north aisle of 
the church ; the wall on the north side of it is re- 


the church generally; sometimes a window has a 
stone transom across, and the upper part is glazed, 
while the lower part is closed only by a shutter. 
It is clear that some of these may have served to 
enable the anchorite, living in a cell outside the 
church, to see the altar. It seems to have been 
such a window which is alluded to in the following 
incident from Mallory’s “Prince Arthur” (iii. 
lxiii.) :—“‘ Then Sir Launcelot armed him and took 
his horse, and as he rode that way he saw a chapel 
where was a recluse, which had a window that she 
might see up to the altar; and all aloud she called 
Sir Launcelot, because he seemed a knight arrant. 
And (after a long conversation) she com- 


having been a dark room, and there is no trace 
of any original window. In the north wall, and 
towards the east, is a bracket, such as would hold 
a small statue ora lamp. In the west side of this 
room, on the left immediately on entering it from 
the chancel, is the door of a stone tating stair 
(built up in the nave aisle, but now screened to- 
wards the aisle by a very large monument), which 
gives access to the upper story. This is a room 
which very exactly agrees with the description of a 
recluse’s cell, and we here give a representation of 
it. On the south side are two arched niches, in 
which are stone benches, and the back of the 


manded Launcelot to dinner.” Others of these low 
side windows may have been for the use of wooden 
anchorholds built within the church, combining 
two of the usual three windows of the cell, viz., the 
one to give light, and the one through which to 
receive food and communicate with the outer world. 
There is one anchorhold still remaining in a toler- 
ably unmutilated state at Rettenden, Essex. It is 
a stone building of the fifteenth century date, of 
two stories, adjoining the north side of the chancel. 
It is entered by a rather elaborately moulded door- 
way from the chancel. The lower story is now 








easternmost of these niches is pierced by a small 
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used as a vestry, and is lighted by a modern window 
broken through its east wall; but it is described as 





LAINDON CHURCH, ESSEX. 


arched window, now blocked up, which looked down 
upon the altar. On the north side is a chimney, 
now filled with a modern fireplace, but the chimney 
is a part of the original building ; and on the west 
side of the chimney is a small square opening, now 
filled with modern glazing, but the hook upon 
which the original shutter hung still remains. This 
window is not splayed in the usual medisval man- 
ner, but is recessed in such a way as to allow the 
head of a person to look out, and especially down, 
with facility. On the exterior this window is about 
10 feet from the ground. In this respect it re- 
sembles the situation of a low side window in Prior 
Crawden’s Chapel, Ely Cathedral,* which is on the 











first floor, having a room, lighted only by narrow 
slits, beneath it; and at the Sainte Chapelle, in 
Paris, there is a similar example, at a still greater 
height from the ground, which is the more remark- 
able from the fact of there being a second chapel 
below. The east side of the Rettenden reclusorium 
has now a modern window, probabl. oceupying the 
place of the original window which gave light to 





cessed so as to form a shelf, and a square slab of 








stone, which looks like a 
century coffin-stone, is lai 
newel, and fitted into the wall, so as to form another 
shelf or little table. 


transept-like projections from the nave. 
one on the south there is a monumental niche in 
the south wall, upon the back of which are the 
indents of the brasses of a man and wife and several 
children; and there is a tradition, with which these 
indents are altogether inconsistent, that the heart 
of the unfortunate Queen Anne Bullen is interred 





RECLUSORIUM, OR ANCHORHOLD, AT RETTENVEN, £56# X. 


rtion of a thirteenth 
upon the top of the 


At East Horndon Church, Essex, there are two 
In the 





® Engraved in the ** Archwological Journal,” lv., p. 320. 
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Over this is a chamber, open to the nave, 
by a modern 
jection outside 


therein. 
and now used as a 4 

wooden stair ; there is a 
which looks like ——— out from oo 
floor ards. ae oe ion on t 
north alle fo very slander fa plan. the ground 
floor there is a wide, shallow, cinque-foil headed 
oe OS in the east wall; and there 


is a wainscot ceiling, very neatly divided into rect- 
angular ls by moulded ribs of the date of about 
Henry VIII. existence of the chamber above 


was unknown until the t rector discovered a 
doorway in the east wall of the ground floor, which, 
on being opened, gave access to a stone staircase 
behind the east wall, which led up into a first-floor 
chamber, about 12 feet from east to west, and 8 feet 
from north to south : the birds had had access to it 
th an unglazed window in the north wall for 
an unknown period, and it was half filled with their 
nests; the floor planks were quite decayed. There 
is no trace of a chimney here. It is now opened 
out to the nave to form a gallery. Though we do 
not find in these two first-floor chambers the 
arrangemeuts which could satisfy us that they were 
recluse cells, yet it is very probable that they were 
habitable chambers, inhabited, if not by recluses, 
perhaps by chantry priests, serving chantry chapels 
of the Tyrrells. 

Mr. M. H. Bloxman, in an interesting paper in 
the Transactions of the Lincoln Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society, mentions several other anchor- 
holds :—“ Adjoining the little mountain church of 
8. Patricio, about five miles from Crickhowel, South 
Wales, is an attached building or cell. It contains 
on the east side a stone altar, above which is a 
small window, now blocked up, which looked to- 
wards the altar; but there was no other internal 
communication between this cell and the church, 
to the west end of which it is annexed; it ap- 
pears as if destined for a recluse who was also 
a priest.” Mr, Bloxam mentions some other ex- 
amples, very much resembling the one described 
at Rettenden. The north transept of Clifton 
Campville Church, Staffordshire, a structure of the 
fourteenth century, is vaulted and groined with 
stone ; it measures 17 feet from north to south, and 
12 feet from east to west. Over this is a loft or 
chamber, apparently an anchorhold or domus in- 
clusi, access to which is obtained by means of a 
newell staircase in the south-east angle, from a door- 
way at the north-east angle of the chancel. A small 
window on the south side of this chamber, now 
blocked up, afforded a view into the interior of the 
charch. roof of this chamber has been lowered, 
and all the windows blocked up. 

“On the north side of the chancel of Chipping 
Norton Church, Oxfordshire, is a revestry which 
still contains an ancient stone altar, with its appur- 
tenances, viz., a piscina in the wall on the north 
side, and a bracket for an image projecting from 
the east wall, north of the altar, Over this revestry 
is a loft or chamber, to which access is obtained by 
means of a staircase in the north-west angle. Aper- 
tures in the wall enabled the recluse, probably a 
priest, here dwelling, to overlook the 2 amen and 
north aisle of the church. 

** Adjoining the north side of the chancel of War- 
mington Church, Warwickshire, is a revestry, en- 
tered through an ogee-headed doorway in the north 
wall of the chancel, down a descent of three steps. 
This revestry contains an ancient stone altar, pro- 
jecting from a square-headed window in the east 
wall, and near the altar, in the same wall, is a 
piscina. In the south-west angle of this revestry is 
a flight of stone steps, leading up toa chamber or 
loft. This chamber contains, in the west wall, a 

fireplace, in the north-west angle a retiring-closet, 
or jakes, and in the south wall a small pointed win- 
dow, of decorated character, through which the high 
altar in the chancel might be viewed. In the north 
wall there appears to have been a pointed window, 
filled with decorated tracery, and in the east wall is 
another decorated window. This is one of the most 
interesting and complete specimens of the domus 
inclusi I have met with.” * 

The chamber which is so frequently found over 
the porch of our churches, often with a fireplace, 
and sometimes with a closet within it, may pockehty 


* Reports of the Lincoln Diocesan Archwological 


have sometimes been inhabited by a recluse. Cham- 
bers are also sometimes found in the towers of 
churches.* Mr. Bloxam mentions a room, with a 
fireplace, in the tower of Upton Church, Notting- 
hamshire. Again, at Boyton Church, Wiltshire, 
the tower is on the north side of the church, “and 
adjoining the tower on the west side, and communi- 
cating with it, is a room which ap to have 
been once permanently inhabited, and in the north- 
east angle of this room is a fireplace.” 

We have already hinted that it is not improbable 
that timber anchorholds were sometimes erected 
inside our churches. Or perhaps the recluse lived 
in the church itself, or, more definitely, in a par- 
closed chantry chapel, without any chamber being 
urposely built for him. The indications which 
ead us to this supposition are these: there is some- 
times an ordinary domestic fireplace to be found 
inside the church. For instance, in the north aisle 
of Layer Marney Church, Essex, the western part of 
the aisle is screened off for the chantry of Lord 
Marney, whose tomb has the chantry altar still re- 
maining, set crosswise at the west end of the tomb ; 
in the eastern division of the aisle there is an ordi- 
nary domestic fireplace in the north wall. There is 
a similar fireplace, of about the same date, in Sir 
Thomas Bullen’s church of Hever, in Kent. 

Again, we sometimes find beside one of the low 
side-windows already spoken of, an arrangement 
which shows that it was intended for some one habitu- 
ally to sit there. Thus, at Somerton, Oxfordshire, on 
the north side of the chancel, is a long and narrow 
window, with decorated tracery in the head; the 
lower part is divided by a thick transom, and does 
not appear to have been glazed. In the interior the 
wall is recessed beside the window, with a sort of 
shoulder, exactly adapted to give room for a seat, in 
such a position that its occupant would get the full 
benefit of the light through the glazed upper part 
of the little window, and would be in a convenient 
position for conversing through the unglazed lower 
portion of it. 

At Elsfield Church, Oxfordshire, there is an early 
English lancet window, similarly divided by a tran- 
som, the lower part, now blocked up, having been 
originally unglazed, and the sill of the window in 
the interior has beer formed into a stone seat and 
desk. We reproduce here a view of the latter from 





LANCET WINDOW, ELSFIELD CHURCH. 


the “Oxford Architectural Society’s Guide to the 


neighbourhood of Oxford.” Perhaps in such in- 
stances as these, the recluse may have been a priest 
serving a chautry altar, and licensed, perhaps, to 
hear confessions,+ for which the seat beside the 
little open window would be a convenient arrange- 
ment. Lord Scrope’s will has already told us of a 





* Peter, abbot of Clagny, tells us of a monk and priest 
of that abbey who had for a cell an oratory in a very high 
and remote steeple-tower, consecrated to the honour of 
St. Michael the archangel. Here, devoting himself to 
divine meditation night and day, he mounted high above 
mortal things, and seemed with the angels to be present at 
the nearer vision of his Maker. 

+ In the Lichfield Registers we find that, on February 10, 
1409, the bishop granted to Brother Richard Goldestone, 
late canon of Wombrugge, now recluse at Prior's Lee, near 
Shiffenale, license to hear confessions.— History of Whalley, 





Society for 1863, pp. 359-60. 


p. 56. 





lain dwelling continually (commoranti continuo) 
in church of St. Nicholas, Gloucester, and of the 
anchorite living in the parish church of Stamford. 
Kuighton gives us some particalars of one who lived 
at Leicester. “There was,” he says, “in those days 
at Leicester, a certain priest, hight William of 
Swynderby, whom they commonly called William 
the Hermit, because, for a long time, he had lived 
the heremitical life there; they received him into a 
certain chamber within the church, because of the 
holiness they believed to be in him, and they pro- 
eured for him victuals, and a pension, after the 
manner of other priests.” * 

In the “Test. Ebor.,” p. 244, we find a testator 
leaving “to the chantry chapel of Kenby my red 
vestment, . . . also the great missal and the great 
portifer, which I bought of Dominus Thomas Cope, 
priest and anchorite in that chapel.” Blomfield 
also (ii. 75) tells us of a hermit, who lived in St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Thetford, and performed divine 
service therein. 

Who has not, at some time, been deeply im- 
pressed by the solemn stillness, the holy calm, of an 
empty church? Earthly passions, and cares, and 
ambitions, seemed to have died within us; one’s 
soul was filled with a spiritual peace, a pleasing 
melancholy. One stood and listened to the wind 
surging against the walls outside, as the waves of 
the sea may beat against the walls of an engulphed 
temple, and one felt as effectually secluded from the 
surge and roar of the worldly life outside the sacred 
walls, as if in such a temple at the bottom of the 
sea. One gazed upon the monumental effigies, with 
their hands clasped in an endless prayer, and their 
passionless marble faces turned for ages heaven- 
ward, and read their mouldering epitaphs, and 
moralized on the royal preacher's text—‘ All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” And then one felt 
the disposition—and, perhaps, indulged it—to kneel 
before the altar, all alone with God, in that still and 
solemn church, and pour out one’s high-wrought 
thoughts before Him. I suppose at such times one 
has tasted something of the transcendental charm 
of the life of a recluse priest. One could not sus- 
tain the tension long. Perhaps the old recluse, 
with his experience and his aids, could maintain it 
for a longer period. But to him, too, the natural 
reaction must have come in time; and then he had 
his mechanical occupations to fall back upon— 
trimming the lamps before the shrines, copying his 
manuscript, or illuminating its initial letters; per- 
haps, for health’s sake, he took a daily walk up and 
down the aisle of the church, whose roof re-echoed 
his measured footsfall ; then he had his oft-recurring 
“hours” to sing, and his books to read; and, to 
prevent the long hours which were still left him in 
that little parclosed chapel from growing too wearily 
monotonous, there came, now and then, a tap at the 
shutter of his “parlour” window, which heralded 
the visit of some poor soul, seeking counsel or com~- 
fort in his difficulties of this world or the next, or 
some pilgrim bringing news of distant lands, or 
some errant knight seeking news of adventures, or 
some parishioner, come honestly to have a dish of 
gossip with the holy man, about the good and evil 
doings of his neighbours. 

There is a pathetic anecdote in Blomfield’s “ Nor- 
folk,” which will show that the spirit and the 
tradition of the old recluse priests survived the 
Reformation. The Rev. Mr. John Gibbs, formerly 
rector of Gessing, in that county, was ejected from 
his rectory in 1690 as a non-juror. “He was an 
odd but harmless man, both in life and conversation. 
After his ejection he dwelt in the north porch 
chamber, and laid on the stairs that led up to the 
rood-loft, between the church and chancel, having a 
window at his head, so that he could lie in his 
narrow couch, and see the altar. He lived to be 
very old, and was buried at Frenze.” 


Tet us turn again to the female recluse, in her 
anchor-house outside the church. How was her 
cell furnished? It had always a little altar at the 
east end, before which the recluse paid her frequent 
devotions, hearing, besides, the daily mass in church 
throngh her window, and receiving the Holy Sacra- 
meut at stated times. Bishop Poore advises his 
recluses to receive it only fifteen times a year. The 
little square unglazed window was closed with 





* “ Twysden's “ Henry de Knighton,” vol. ii. p. 2665. 
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shutter, and a black curtain with a white cross upon 
it also hung before the opening, throngh which the 
recluse could converse without being seen. The 
walls appear to have been sometimes painted—of 
course with devotional subjects. If we add a com- 
fortable carved oak chair, and a little table, an 
embroidery frame, and such like appliances for 
needlework, a book of prayers, and another of 
saintly legends, not forgetting Bishop Poore’s 
« Ancren Riewle,” a fire on the in cold wea- 
ther, and the cat, which Bishop Poore expressly 
allows, purring beside it, we have our scene, and we 
need only paiut in our recluse, in her black habit 
and veil, seated in her chair, or prostrate before her 
little altar, or on her knees beside her church win- 
dow, listening to the chanted mass, or receiving her 
basket of food from her servant, through the open 
parlour window, or standing before its black curtain, 
conversing with a stray knight-errant, or putting 
her white hand through it, to give an alms to some 
village crone or wandering beggar, to complete our 
picture of the interior of a reclusorium. 

A few extracts from Bishop Poore’s “Ancren 
Riewle,” already several times alluded to, will give 
life to the picture we have painted. Though in- 
tended for the general use of recluses, it seems to 
have been specially addressed, in the first instance, 
to three sisters, who, in the bloom of youth, forsook 
the world, and became the tenants of a reclusorium. 
It would seem that in such cases each recluse had a 
separate cell, and did not communicate, except on 
rare occasions, with her fellow inmates; and each 
had her own separate servant to wait upon her. 
Here are some particulars as to their communica- 
tion with the outer world. ‘Hold no conversation 
with any man out of a church window, but respect 
it for the sake of the Holy Sacrament which ye see 
there through ;* and at other times (other whiles) 
take your women to the window of the house (huses 
thurle), other men and women to the parlour-win- 
dow to speak when necessary; nor ought ye (to 
converse) but at these two windows.” Here we 
have three windows ; we have no difficulty in under- 
standing which was the church-window, and the par- 
lour-window—the window pour parler; but what 
was the house-window, through which the recluse 
might speak to her servant? Was it merely the 
third glazed window through which she might, if it 
were convenient, talk with her maid, but not with 
strangers, because she would be seen through it? or 
was it a window in the larger anchorholds, between 
the recluse cell, and the other apartment in which 
her maid lived, and in which, perhaps, guests were 
entertained? The latter seems the more probable 
explanation, and will receive further confirmation 
when we come to the directions about the enter- 
tainment of guests. The recluse was not to give 
way to the very natural temptation to put her head 
out of the open window, to get sometimes a wider 
view of the world about her. “ A peering anchoress, 
who is always thrusting her head outward,” he com- 
pares to “an untamed bird in a cage” —poor human 
bird! In another place he gives a more serious 
exhortation on the same subject. “Is not she too 
forward and foolhardy who holds her head boldly 
forth on the open battlements while men with cross- 
bow bolts without assail the castle? Surely our 
foe, the warrior of hell, shoots, as I ween, more 
bolts at one anchoress than at seventy and seven 
secular ladies. The battlements of the castle are 
the windows of their houses; let her not look out 
at them, lest she have the devil’s bolts between her 
eyes before she even thinks of it.” Here are direc- 
tions how to carry on her parlements:—“ First of 
all, wheu you have to go to your parlour-window, 
learn from your maid who it is that is come; .. . . 
and when you must needs go forth, go forth in the fear 
of God to a priest, . . . . and sit and listen, and not 
cackle.” They were to be on their guard even with 
religious men, and not even confess, except in pre- 
sence of a witness. “If any man requests to see 
you (¢.e. to have the black curtain drawn aside), ask 
him what good might come of it. . . . If any one 
become so mad and unreasonable that he puts forth 
his hand toward the window-cloth (curtain), shut 
the window (i.e. close the shutter) quickly, and 





* The translator of this book for the Camden Society’s 
edition of it, says “ therein,” but the word in the original 
Saxon English is “ther thurgh.” It refers to the window 
looking into the church, through which the recluse looked 
down daily upon the celebration of the mass. 





leave him; . . . . and as soon as any man falls into 
evil discourse, close the window, and go away with 
this verse, that he may hear it, ‘ The wi have 
told me foolish tales, but not according to thy law ;’ 
and go forth before your altar, and say the ‘ Miserere.’” 
Again, “ Keep your hands within your windows, for 
handling or touching between a man and an an- 
choress is a thing unnatural, shameful, wicked,” &c. 

The bishop adds a characteristic touch of colour 
to our picture when he speaks of the fair com- 
plexions of the recluses because not sunburnt, and 
their white hands through not working, both set in 
strong relief by the black colour of habit and 
veil. He says, indeed, that “since no man seeth 
you, nor ye see any man, ye may be content with 
your clothes white or black.” But in practice they 
seem usually to have worn black habits, unless, when 
attached to the church of any monastery, they may 
have worn the habit of the order. They were not to 
wear rings, brooches, ornamented girdles, or gloves. 
** An anchoress,” he says, “ought to take sparingly 
(of alms), only that which is necessary lie. she 
ought not to take alms to give away again). If she 
can spare any fragments of her food, let her send 
them away (to some poor person) privately out of 
her dwelling. For the devil,” he says elsewhere, 
“tempts anchoresses, through their charity, to col- 
lect to give to the poor, then to a friend, then to 
make a feast.” “There are anchoresses,” he says, 
“who make their meals with their friends without ; 
that is too much friendship.” The editor thinks 
this to mean that some anchoresses left their cells, 
and went to dine at the houses of their friends; but 
the word is gistes (guests), and, more probably, it 
only means that the recluse ate her dinner in her 
cell while a guest ate his in the guest-room of the 
reclusorium, with an open window between, so that 
they could see and converse with one another. For 
we find in another place that she was to maintain 
“silence always at meals; .... and if any one hath 
a guest whom she holds dear, she may cause her 
maid, as in her stead, to entertain her friend with 
glad cheer, and she shall have leave to open her 
window once or twice, and make signs to her of 
gladness.” But “let no man eat in your presence, 
except he be in great need;” and, as we have 
already seen, in the case of Sir Percival, a man 
might even sleep in the reclusorium. “Let no man 
sleep within your walls (as a general rule). If, 
however, great necessity should cause your house to 
be used (by travellers), see that ye have a woman of 
unspotted life with you day and night.” 

As to their occupations, he advises them to make 
“no purses and blodbendes of silk, but shape and 
sew and mend church vestments, and poor peoples’ 
clothes, and help to clothe yourselves and your 
domestics.” “An anchoress must not become a 
school-mistress, nor turn her house into a school for 
children. Her maiden may, however, teach any 
little girl concerning whom it might be doubtful 
whether she should learn among the boys.” * 

Doubtless, we are right in inferring from the 
bishop’s advice not to do certain things, that an- 
choresses were in the habit of doing them. From 
this kind of evidence we glean still further traits. 
He suggests to them that in confession they will 
perhaps have to mention such faults as these, “I 
played or spoke thus in the church; went to the 
play in the churchyard ;+ looked on at this, or at 
the wrestling, or other foolish sports; spoke thus, or 
played in the presence of secular men, or of religious 
men, in a house of anchorites, and at a different 
window than I ought; or, being alone in the church, 
I thought thus.” Again he mentions, “ Sitting too 
long at the parlour-window, spilling ale, dropping 
crumbs.” Again we find, “Make no banquetings, 
nor encourage any strange vagabonds about the 
gate.” But of all their failings, gossiping seems to 
have been the besetting sin of anchoresses. “ People 
say of anchoresses that almost every one hath an 
old woman to feed her ears, a prating gossip, who 
tells her all the tales of the land, a magpie that 
chatters to her of everything that she sees or hears ; 





® Who then taught the boys ?—the parish priest? 

+ These two expressions seem to imply that the recluse 
sometimes went out of her cell, not only into the church. 
but also into the churchyard. We have already 
that the technical word “cell” seems to have included 
everything within the enclosure wall of the whole establish- 
ment. Is it possible that in the case of these cells adjoining 
churches, the churchyard wall represented this enclosure, 
and the “ cell” included both church and churchyard? 





so that it isa common saying, from mill and from 
market, from smithy cal ban . men 
bring tidings,” 

Let us add the sketch drawn of them by the 
unfavourable hand of Bilney the Reformer, in his 

pas of Rome,” published in 1563, and we 

have done :—“ As touching the monastical sect of 
recluses, and such as be shutte up within walls, 
there unto death coatinuall to remayne, giving them- 
selves to the mortification of canal effectes, to the 
contemplation of heavenly and spirituall thinges, to 
abstinence, to prayer, and to such other ghostly 
exercises as men dead to the world, and havyng 
their lyfe hidden with Christ, I have not to write. 
Forasmuch as I cannot fynde probably in any author 
whence the profession of anckers and an 
had the beginning and foundation, although in this 
behalf T have talked with men of that profession 
which could very little or nothing say of the matter. 
Notwithstanding, as the Whyte Fryers father that 
order on Helias the prophet (but falsely), so like- 
wise do the ankers and ankresses make that holy 
and virtuous matrone Judith their patroness and 
foundress ; but how unaptly who seeth not? Their 
profession and religion differeth as far from the 
manners of Judith as light from darknesse, or Ged 
from the devill, as it shall manifestly appere to them 
that will diligentlye conferre the history of Judith 
with their life and conversation. Judith made her- 
self a privy chamber where she dwelt (sayth the scrip- 
ture), being closed in with her maydens. Our recluses 
also close p beer ta within the walls, but they suffer 
no man to be there with them. Judith ware a smoche 
of heare, but our recluses are both softly and finely 
apparalled. Judith fasted all the days of her lyfe, 
few excepted. Our recluses eate and drinke at all 
tymes of the beste, being of the number of them 
qui curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt. Judith 
was a woman of a very good report. Our recluses 
are reported to be superstitious and idolatrous per- 
sons, and such as all men flye their company. 
Judith feared the greatly, and lyved according 
to His holy word. Our recluses fear the pope, and 
glady doe what his pleasure is to command them. 
Judith lyved of her own substance and goods, 
patting no man to charge. Our recluses, as per- 
sons only borne to consume the good fruits of the 
erth, lyve idely of the labour of other men’s handes. 
Judith, when tyme required, came out of her closet, 
to do good unto other. Our recluses never come 
out of their lobbies, sincke or swimme the people. 
Judith put herself in jeopardy for to do good to the 
common countrye. Our recluses are unprofitable 
clods of the earth, doing good to no man. Who 
seeth not now how farre our ankers and ankresses 
differe from the manners and life of this vertuons 
and godly woman Judith, so that they cannot justly 
claime her to be their patronesse? Of some idle 
and superstitious heremite borrowed they their idle 
and superstitious religion. For who knoweth not 
that our recluses have grates of yron in theyr 
spelunckes, and dennes out of the which they looke, 
as owles out of an yvye todde, when they will vouch- 
safe to speake with any man at whose hand they 
hope for advantage? So reade we in ‘ Vitis Patrum,’ 
that John the Heremite so enclosed himself in his 
hermitage that no came in unto him; to 
them that came to visite him he spoke theongh a 
window onely. Our ankers and oauanes rofesse 
nothing but a solitary lyfe in their hallowed house, 
wherein they are inclosed wyth the vowe of obedi- 
ence to the pope, and to their ordinary bishop. 
Their apparel is indifferent, so it be dissonant from 
the laity. No kind of meates they are forbidden to 
eat. At midnight they are bound to say certain 
prayers. Their profession is counted to be among 
other professions so hardye and so streight that they 
may by no means be suffered to come out of their 
houses except it be to take on them an harder and 
streighter, which is to be made a a 

It is not to be ex that medieval paiut- 
ings should give illustrations of ns who were 
thus never visible in the world. In the pictures of 
the hermits of the Egyptian desert, on the walls of 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, we see a representation 
of St. Anthony holding a conversation with St. John 
the Hermit, who is just visible through his grated 
window, “ like an owl in an ivy tod,” as Bilney Bays ; 
and we have already given a picture of Sir Percival 
knocking at the door of a female recluse. Bilney 
says, that they wore any costume, “so it were dis- 
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* both . sexes. 


-~ 





: ST. PAULA. 


supplied us, in the figure of St. Damasus,with our 
sp picture of the its costume. 9 8 

» The service’ for enclosing a'recluse may be found 
in some of the old Service Books. . We derive the fol- 
lowing account of it from an old black-letter Manuale 
ad usum'percelebris eeclesie Sarisburiensis (London, | 
1554), in they British .Museum. * The rubric before 
the’ service orders. that no one shall be enclosed 
without the bishop’s leave ; that the candidate shall 
be closely -questioned.as to his motives ; ~that~he 
shall be tanght not {6 entertain proud thoughts, as 
if he merited to beget apart from intercourse: with 
common men, but rather that, on account.of his own 
infi , it was ‘good that he should» be removed 
from with others, that. he might-be kept out | 
of sin himself; andjnot contaminate others. -So that 
the recluse shouldvesteem.himselfrto be condemned | 
for his sins, and shint up in his solitary.cell as in a | 
prisouyahd unworthy, for his'sins, of the: society of 
men. » There isfa note, that this rule shall serve for 
Onithe:day before the ceremouy of 
inelusion,\the includendus—the person about to be 
inclosed=-was to confess; and to fast that day on 
bread and water ; ahd all;that night he was to watch 
and “pray; having .his wax taper burning, in the 
monastery,* near Kis inclusorium. On the morrow, 
all-being assembled in church, the bishop, or priest 
ajipdinted: by him? first addressed an exhortation to 
the le who. had come to see the ceremony, and 
torthe includéndus; himself, and then began the ser- 
viee with a response, and several appropriate psalms 





» and.collects. «After. that, the priest put on his cha- 


suble, and began mass, a special raver being intro- 
duced. for the inelndendus. , After the reading of | 


. the: gospel, the inclndendus stood before the altar, | 


~ arid Offered his taper, which was to remain burning 


on the altar throughout the mass ; and then, stand- 
ing.before the altar-step, he read.his profession, or 
if he were.a layman (and unable to read), ove of the 


_ chorister, boys tread. it. for him. And this was the 


form ‘of, his profession :—“I, brother (or sister) .N, 
offer and.preseyt »myself to serve the Divine Good- 
ness\in ‘the order. of;Anchorites; and 1 promise to 
in, ‘aecording. to the rule of that order, in the 
serviée . of -God,"from~ hengeforth,. by the grace of 
God,' and.the ,counsel of the Church.”.. Then he 
signed ‘the docum¢nt .in which his. profession was 
written with, the sign of, the cross, and laid it upon 
on 


the altar on ,bended, knees. --Then the .bishop or 
priest said a prayer, and .asperged with holy water 
the habit of the idcludendus,.and he put on the 





* Jn monasterio inclusorio suo vicino ; it seems as if the 
writer of the rubric were specially thinking of the inclu- 
soria within monasteries. 








} | him the hymn Veni Créator Spirit 





habit, and "pro 
so remained, while*the priest and choir’ sang over 
f and then pro- 
eteded with the’ mass: First pet en ee 
cated, then‘ the includendus, and” the ‘rest “of 
‘the - con ion; and the ‘mass’ was concluded. 
Next his ‘wax‘ taper? which had’ all this time been 
burning on the altar, was given to the includendus, 
and*a procession was ‘formed,* the choir, and the 
incladendus, clad -in‘ his proper habit; and carrying 
his lighted taper, and’ then*the bishop or ‘priest, in 
his*mass robes, and the people following, they pro- 
céeded, singing a solemn litany, to the cell. And 
first the priest oan alone” into the cell, and 
asperged*it with holy water, saying” ap ate’ sen - 
tencés ; then “he a ahaa ie} Weeaeh the: ‘cell, 
with ‘prayers offered before the altar of its chapel. 
The third of these short prayers may be transcribed : 
“Benedic domine domum istam et locum istum, ut 
sit in“ satiitas, sanctitas, castitas, virtus, victoria, 
sanctimonia; humilitas, lenitas, mansuetudo, pleni- 
tudo legis et obédientz Deo Patre et Filio et Spiritui 
Sancto-et sit super locum*istam et*super omnes 
habitantes in es tua larga benedictio, ut in’ his manu- 
factis habitaculis ‘cum sdlemtate manentes ipsi tuum 
dint” semper’ habitaculam. ' Per’ dominum,”  &c. 
Then the bishop or priest camie‘out, and led in the 
inéludendus; still carrying * his lighted taper, and 
solerinly blessed him. ~ And then—a mere change in 
the'tetise of’ the rubric has an effect which is quite 
pathetic ; it is no longer the includendus, the per- 
son to be enclosed—but the inclusus, the enclosed 
one, he or she upon whom the doors of the cell have 
closed for e¥er'in this life ; then the enclosed is to 
maiiitain total’and”solemn silence throughout, while 
the “doors” are ‘securely closed; the choir chanting 
appropriate psalins. “Then the celebrant causes all 
the people to« pray for "the inclusus privately, in 
solemn siletice to Gdd;‘for whose love he has left 
the world,’and cansed. himself to be enclosed in that 
strait prison.’ “And*after some ‘concluding*prayers, 
the procession left the inclusus to” his solitary life, 
and returned, chanting, to the church, finishing at 
the step of the choir. - * ales ‘ ‘ 
One cannot read this solemn—albeit superstitious 
—service,’in the quaint old mediseval character, out 
of the very book which has, perhaps, been ‘used in 
the actual enclosing of some’ recluse, without “being 
moved. ‘ Was it some frail. woman,* with’ all the 
affections of her heart, and the hopes of-her earthly 
life shattered, who sought’the refuge ‘of this living 
tomb ? was, it some man of strong passions, wild 
and fierce in’ his crimes; as wild*and-<fierce in his 
penitence? or was it some enthusiast, with the over- 


COSTUMES OF THE FOUR ORDERS OF FRIARS. 


excited religious sensibility, of which we have in- 
stances enough in these days? We can see them 
still, in imagination, prostrate, “in total and solemn 
silence,” before the wax taper.placed upon the altar 
of the little chapel, and listening while the chant of 
the returning procession grows faint and fainter in 
the distance. Ah! we may smile at it all as a wild 
superstition, or,treat it coldly as a question of mere 
antiquarian interest ; but what broken hearts, what 
burning, passions, have been shrouded under that 
recluse’s robe, and what wild ery of. human. agony 
has . been, stifled under .. that.“ total: and . solemn 
silence!” ,When that processional chant had died 
away.in the distance, and the recluse’s taper had 
burnt out in his little-altar,.was that the end of. the 
tfagedy, or only the end ofthe first act ? - Did* the 
broken heart find repose? “did the” wild’ spirit ‘grow 
tame? Or did the one pine away and die like a 
flower in a dungeon, and the other beat itself to 
death against the bars of its self-made cage ? 





‘himself “before. the “altar, and 





, THE ROYAL PICTURES. 

. THE COTTAGE HOME. 
_ J. V. Gibson, Painter. . Smith, Engraver. 

wee Size of the pictare, 13} in. by tof ie 5 te 
Tue painter of this clever little picture is-almost, i 
not quite, unknown to. the ot a of our a 
tropolitan exhibition galleries ;. he is. resident in, if 
not a native of,.Manchester,,or its neighbourhood. 
When, in 1857, the Prince Consort went to Salford 
to inaugurate Noble’s statue of the Queen, erected 
in Peel. Park to. commemorate Her Majesty’s visit 
to the town in 1851, his Royal Highness i 
the local Art-exbibition, at the time, in a wing 
of the new museum. . Among several pictures that 
attracted his notice, four or five of which he desired 
to possess, was ‘The Cot Home;’- indeed, s0 
pleased was the Prince: with it, that ‘he directed 
General Grey, who was in attendance, to ascertain 
whether the artist was then in the gallery, and, if 
so, to present him. It happened rather unforto- 
nately for the young painter, that though he had 
been in the room shortly before, he was then absent, 
and could not readily be, found ; and thus he lost 
the honour intended for him. . In itself. this may 
appear a trifling matter to many; but it shows « 
kindly, recognition on the part of the Prince, an 
appreciation of the merits of the artist over, aud 
beyond the purchase of his work, and a desire to 
testify it in the most’ marked and complimentary 
manner. ; ‘ 

But the picture was not in Gibson’s hands to 
sell;, it had. already~been disposed of to Messrs. 
Agnew and Sons, the well-known print-publishers in 


-Manchester,, who, when informed. of the .Prince’s 


wish, relinquished their possession of the work, and 
thus ‘The Cottage Home’ found a home in one oi 
England’s royal palaces, no doubt much to the asto- 
nishment of the artist, who, when painting it, could 
never have anticipated its ultimate destination; and 
we recognise in the selection by his Royal Highness, 
not only his appreciation of it as a work of-Art, but 
also a certain amount of sympathy with the humbler 
classes of his adopted country. No one ever, or but 
very rarely, buys’a picture the subject of which js 
distasteful to him ; itis this which first draws his 
attention to the canvas, and then he examines. it to 
ascertain its artistic merits. , Such a subject as this, 
hung where the youthful members ofthe royal 
family can. inspect it, will’teach ‘them a Jessop 
scarcely to be learned, in their station, by any.other 
method—a lesson of the - performance: of .domestic 
duties in the cottages of. the poor. a m 

There.is much of genuine nature in this agreeable 
little composition, for the, artist has very. wisely 


| refrained from elevating the young matron into.ap 
| aristocratic beauty, a fault. too. frequently | found 


among painters who essay cottage-life. » Still her 


face is most pleasing—far .more, we are bound to . 


confess, in the original than in the engraving, where 
it has lost some of its sweetness of expression, She 
is busy preparing vegetables for dinner ; at the back 
of her chair is a child’s dress, waiting,’ in. all. proba- 
bility, for some repairs after she has finished what 
she is at present occupied with... The woman isa 
tidy, careful: person, as her neatly-banded hair, and 
plain but well-fitting dress testify; and, there is no 
doubt, if .we could see into the little parlour.or 
sitting-room beyond the doorway on the right, it 
would be found clean and comfortable; in all its 
appointments, how poor soever they may be. . The 
picture, moreover, is. very carefully painted, and_is 
bright in colour, with an effective distribution, of 
light and shade. The principles on which the artist 
has worked are those seen in the paintings of .2 
similar character by the old Dutch masters,,which 
have served as models for this: but the picture does 
not show the minute elaboration manifest in the 
works of Mieris, Gerard Douw, and Terburg, whose 
example seems to have been followed by some of the 
modern French painters—Meissonier, Plassan, and 
perhaps Ruiperez. We confess to have little sym- 
pathy with that style of Art wherein patient labour 
and delicate manipulation are often made to stand 
in the place of character and expression—where 
the hand seems to have worked harder than the 
mind. 

The picture is in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR MODELS. | Court turnpike, on their road to Scotland, via 
BY WALTER THORNBURY, Highgate. 

avruon op “TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER,” AND“ snimisn |,“ Tom,” says Hogarth, beckoning the boy to 
ARTISTS, FROM HOGARTH TO TURNER.” his side, who instantly unslings his drum, and 
— dropping it with a rattle on the floor, thrusts 
No. 8.—HOGARTH AND THE LITTLE | the sticks into his belt, and approaches the 
DRUMMER.* easel with a certain sort of saucy shyness not 

peculiar to drummer-boys. 


j 6,—the year of the great battle of ¥ Did you ever see any one painting before, 
oP ay and the final defeat of the Pretender | Tom” says Hogarth, selecting two or three 
og ‘chland adherents: a little | favourite brushes from an armful on the table. 
and his brawny Highlan ; ~ - 
ameroy sands ata door onthe north | “No, sts never but oat, when our dru 
n p = rps : ’ 
on ae of Leicester Square, waiting fo unicorn on my drum, that had got a little 
ten lock om an Avg mori, nd | nt wih powder fut be oud tres 
= See Hale, an. eH Senge 's Come : mac nearer Panta ore and = 
Fa on my picture; do you know what regimen 
William Ragarth, | these men belong to “ 
shines in the already hot sun, for all the world | “Ah! well, 1 should think so, sir; they’re 
as if it were pure gold. And very lustrous | our guards, of course—the second company— 
and splendid, too, is the gilt cork head over pe ree Dawson’s oun that fought so 
the door, which, devised by Hogarth himself, | well at Culloden, and got almost cut to pieces. 
gives the house (to the milkman, the sweep, | There’s drunken Clarke, the corporal, with a 
the butcher, &.) the name of “The Golden | woman on each arm, and there’s our sergeant 
Head.” A lean Jew—an excruciating per- | without his spontoon. Why, there in the 
former on the clarionet—is scaring the spar- | baggage waggon is Moll Fisher and Kitt 
rows on the west end of the square. On the | Rooney, all the babies, the camp kettle, an 
north side there is a man with a telescope, | the knapsacks ; and there’s little Bob Wildduck, 
who, for a halfpenny a-piece, allows any curious | the fifer, who the Duke of Cumberland has pro- 
person to have a peep at the shrivelled heads | mised a pair of colours to. Oh, my! isn’t it 
of the rebels on Temple Bar, for the houses | like?” . : 
are thin and scattered, and there is here and| _ “ And who is the boy as yet without a head, 
there a clear view of that gate of London. Tom?” ; a 

A second knock-and-ring, and soon the smart, “TI don’t know—it can’t be Piping Jemmy, 
fresh-coloured little drummer—in his looped | because he was killed at Preston, fighting over 
and laced scarlet uniform, and his conical | Colonel Gardiner’s body ; is it Charley Coram, 
grenadier hat, is let in by Mrs. Lewis, Hogarth’s | of the second battalion ?—he wasn’t with us, 
manager and printseller. She is talkingtoa| sir” 
man in a battered cocked hat, and with agreat | “No; itis little Tom, the drummer, whom I 
bar of sticking-plaister on his forehead, who is | found fighting the other day with Tiddy Doll, 
going to Mr. Luke Sullivan, the engraver, with | the pieman, at Southwark fair.” 
some of the painter’s touched proofs. “Oh, my! Mr. Hogarth, won’t mother be 

There is a rap at a side-door to the left of | pleased; let me bring mother to see the soldier 
the hall, and the next moment a hearty and | picture.” igre ee 

slightly pompous voice cries, “ Come in, Tom !” “ And so you shall, Tom ; if it will give her 

As the drummer enters, a fair, well-featured | any pleasure. Do you know what public-house 
man—one Mr. Richardson, the printer of | this is, here to the left?” 

Salisbury Court—rises and takes his leave. | _ “ Of course I do, sir; why it’s the Adam and 
Hogarth would detain him here. “No,” says | Eve, where we all stopped to take our last 
the composed man of business, “friend Ho- | draught of good London beer. Some of them, 
garth; I value my own time, as I regard that | too, who we left behind in Scotland. There is 
of others; besides, I have promised to meet a | Jockey James and the three noblemen looking 
Mr. Samuel Johnson at the Mitre Tavern, at | at the boxer—and there is—and how we are 
about eleven, and I know it to be not far from | marching, Muster Hogarth!” ; 

that now. Be a good lad,” says he, as he | “ Rather a scramble, Tom; but so it was, for 
pats Tom’s head in going out, “and thou can- I drew you all directly I got home that day.” 
not fail to be a good soldier of King George.” “Oh! we got steadier when we got past 

The door slams behind him, and then the Highgate, sir. Then the baggage fell in the 
peony sound of Mr. Richardson’s feet dies | gg nts officers — their ere de.) 
away along the pavement in the direction of ogarth arran om In a proper attitude. 
the King’s Mees, | “Now, Tom, be pertally steady; but talk 

Now I have time to look round the room. | 48 much as you like, and in half-an-hour I shall 
There, on a peg near the door, hangs the scarlet | ring the bell for some bread and cheese for you. 
roquelaure, cocked-hat, and cane, which accom- Di you take long learning the drum, Tom? 
pany the painter every evening when he walks _ Tighten the braces and give us the devil’s tattoo 
round the garden of the Fields. | —or the dinner call.” 

The painter, a little, thickset man, with an | _“ Well, sir, I was kept a year at the long roll, 
ugly merry face, and a scar on the left temple, ‘daddy mammy’ we call it; then I learnt the 
partly hidden by the fur-edged cap he now | ten stroke rolls, the close flams, the drag, and 
wears, is sitting at his easel, which stands near | the paradiddle.” 
the window. Near him is his dog “Trump,” | “The what ?” 

a great object of admiration with Tom, at “The paradiddle. Then b degrees I went 
whom, however, he grunts and shows a dan- | On to the ‘retreat,’ that is played at gun-fire, 
gerous duplex movement of white teeth. The | When we shut the barrack gates, or form pic- 
painter wears a blue coat, and his trim, sturdy | kets. The ‘tap-too,’ that is when the suttlers 
little legs, with their silver buckled shoes, are Close their taps, and the men retire to quarters. 
stretched out on either side of the easel. | The ‘ general,’ that is for the men to commence 

The picture.on the easel is the celebrated | marching. The ‘reveille,’ that is for getting 
“ March to Finchley,” now in the Foundling— | up; and the ‘three camps,’ that is the salute for 
it represents the humorous and disorderly march | Teceiving and delivering the colours.” 
of King George’s guards through Tottenham “ Why it is quite a business, Tom. Pass me 

inated | that oil-bottle ; thank you.” 

** Yes, sir, it takes time learning.” 
“ You must make a dreadful noise at first.” 

















* This drammer-boy is said to have been almost the 
only model Hogarth ever painted from. 





“Oh! we learn in the drum-major’s room, sir. 
He don’t care, he is too much broken in. He 
sits down at a table with a pair of sticks, and 
I sit opposite to him with another pair, sir. 
Then he begins with a five-stroke roll; two 
right hand, two left, even and true, and so it 
comes, sir. But the flam and paradiddle are 
cruel hard, sir, and so is the double tap-too.”” 

_ “And where’s your place in fighting, Tom? 
in the rear ?” 

“No; on the flank, sir. We have to beat the 
charge or the cease firing. We're not afraid of 
that, sir, more than the other men, though we 
are only drummers; and, besides, my father, 
sir, was a soldier. I was bred up to it like, sir, 
d’ye see ?” 

“Far be it from me, Tom, to dispute your 
courage ; you gave that pieman a tremendous 
thrashing.” 

“ Yes, sir; I'll tell you how it was, sir. I and 
Jack Reeves, of the Coldstreams, had been to 
Southwark fair to see Broughton and Figg 
wrestle. Presently, at the door of a puppet- 
show, who should come up to us but Tiddy Doll 
the pieman, looking as sly as two.” 

“A little more round to the right, Tom; 
that’s right, go on.” 

“ And says he, ‘Here, my lad, I’ll toss you 
for a mutton pie.’ ‘Done,’ says I. I was two 
out of three, and then he would not pay, you 
know. ‘You a soldier,’ says he ; ‘ why you aint 
weaned ; a spoonful of shot would send you 
to Jones’s locker.’ ‘Let him have it,’ says 
Jack to me. ‘Do you want it?’ says I to 
Tiddy. ‘Yes; as hot as you can let me have 
it, my tulip,’ says Tiddy. So at it we went, 
just as you came up and found us hammer 
and tongs,” 

“It was ‘pull baker, pull devil,’ to a cer- 
tainty; why Tiddy’s own mother would not 
have known him.” 

“ *That’s how I learnt to fight at Culloden,’ 
said I to Tiddy; ‘let this teach you, my 
young man, how to cheat a soldier of ane 
George,’ and off he went, sir, looking as sheepis 
as you like.” 

“ Now tell us something about Culloden, 
Tom, and how the duke and you routed the 
rebels, and drove the Pretender into France. 
I hope your courage in that slaughter of the 
Highlanders, Tom, was as marked as in your 
celebrated encounter with Tiddy Doll, the 
London pieman.” 

“ Well, sir, I hope you’re not poking fun at 
me. I tried to do my duty. Sergeant Whit- 
taker said I stood fire as well as any of ’em, 
and that was just before a Cameron man cut 
him nearly in two with his broadsword ; but I 
caught up a dead man’s firelock, and clapped a 
bullet into the rebel rascal just as he was leap- 
ing a low stone wall. I am a Gloucestershire 
gamekeeper’s son, I thought to myself, and I 
could kill a man as easily as a rabbit if I 
tried. It was there we lost our good old 
Captain Hall, as brave a man as ever served 
King George.” 

Hogarth here rings the bell, and orders a pot 
of ale for Tom to drink King George’s health in, 
which, on its arriving, he toes frankly and de- 
voutly. 

“ Not, sir, talking too much for you, Muster 
Hogarth ?” 

“Not a bit, Tom, I like it; it cheers me 
over my work; and now tell us what you saw 
of the great battle in Scotland.” 

“ Well now, there, sir, I don’t know as I saw 
much but powder, smoke, sword-cuts, great, 
bare, hairy legs striding down on us, a fight 
round the colours, and bayonets digging in 
the plaids, and a good deal of blood; drums 

beating all the time, and horns blowing, and 

the great guns blazing away.” 

“?Pon my word, Tom, a very striking, uncon- 





scious picture of the terrors and impressions of 
a battle. And how did the rebels fight? I 
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su like men trying to save their heads 
has Dom le Bar agllen, Tow, eh ?” 

“ Like devils, save your honour, like drunken 
devils. I saw one great Athol man hew down 
six of our dragoons. He'd got his back up to 
a wall, and they could do nothing till they got 
behind the wall and blew his head off: an old 
man, too, sir.” 

“ Did these Highlanders break through the 
bayonets, Tom?—Turn your face just a trifle 
to the left.” 

“Oh! yes, sir; I could see them sometimes 
pull down their bonnets and throw down their 
targets, all over silver nails—just like a trunk 
—then come leaping at our men with their 
broadswords, their pipers playing all the time 
like madmen, and the wind puffing out their 
—_ so that they looked as if they were 

ing.” 

Me ‘And how did the duke take it ?” 

“Oh! he was as cool as a cucumber, as they 
say; but you should have seen our sergeant, 
Mr. Hogarth, Sergeant Davis. ‘Steady!’ he 
kept crying, ‘ with that file-firing; steady as on 
Ss every shot tell, boys—give the 

the lead hot and fast—but still steady ;’ 
and he went along the line, keeping the gun- 
barrels down even with his cane.” 

“Brave fellow, indeed, Tom; is he to be 
promoted ?”” 

“The duke wanted to promote him, sir, 
but Sergeant Davis said ‘Thank your grace ; 
but I’m a plain man, and I don’t want to push 
up among my betters. I'd rather, an’ it please 
you, go on and take my luck with the men, for 
they know my ways now, and I know theirs ;’ 
80 they gave him ten guineas, and a sword, 
and he’s with us still.” 

“Were you frightened, Tom, when the 
Highlanders came down on your line? Did 
the drum shake a little, eh? nowconfess. The 
Macdonalds are rather more terrible than Tiddy 
Doll, the pieman.” 

“Not I, sir; not I. I beat the charge as 
correct as if I had been on the village green 
down at Cirencester, showing the boys the 
flam and the paradiddle ; yet I tell you, sir, 
that they did look fierce with their tartans 
flying, plaids waving, white ribbons rustling, 
broadswords whistling, and targets shining, as 
they ran on barking out their highland gib- 
berish, and the pipes screaming like mad pigs. 
Some of the Hessian regiment got frightfully 
slashed in the face with the broadswords and 
the seythes. But all Sergeant Davis said, | 
was— ‘ Bayonets breast high, boys—drive at | 
their puddings—give them pepper, boys!’ ” 

“ But I thought, Tom, the sword was some- 
times too much for the bayonet ?” 

“ Well, sir, I tell you, they had one nasty 
trick—when we gave them No. 1 with the 
bayonet, some of them caught it in the target, 
then gave it a wrench to the left that broke 
the steel, and they came down on your head 
with a swish.” 

“ But you beat them at last ?” 

“Well, we pushed them two at once at 
last, so that when the first man’s bayonet got 
entangled, No. 2 came at him, one pace to the 
front, and one to the left, and caught him just 
under the ribs. My! didn’t they scream out 
their Gaelic oaths thea, and d—— King George 
and the red soldiers.” 

“TI should think they did, Tom, and very 
naturally, too. Did the duke fight at all ?” 

“Well, he charged, sir, once or twice—but, 
lord, sir, it was as good as a pint of beer round 
to all the men, only to see him through the 
smoke, riding as cool down the line, as if he | 
was on 
he would stop and say, ‘My men, we must | 
thrash these Scotch rascals,’ and then we would | 
all call out ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ and ‘ Hurrah ’—you | 
might have heard usa mile off.” 

“But I thought the duke was no great 





friend with the soldiers—he’s rather a Tartar, 
eh, Tom ?” 

“ Well, sir, he is rather hard on us some- 
times; he gives us a little too much of the 
trian Loads there are queer boys amongst 
us. He certainly had a good many of the 
rebels shot, sir; but you see, they’d been all 
taken in arms against King George, and Cap- 
tain Jones told us it was necessary, and Captain 
Jones is always right, our chaplain says.” 

“ Do you like a soldier’s life, Tom ?” 

“That I do, sir; who'd be a poss apy at 
Farmer Granger’s, when he could wear a lace 
ruff, be in the King’s Guards, and walk about 
like a gentleman in the parks ?” 

“And what would you like to be in the 
army, Tom—if you had your choice, eh ?” 

“ What I never shall be.” 

“ What—general ?” 

“ General, sir—no, sir! drum-major — like 
Drum-Major Johnson. To see him twirling his 
gold cane with a gilt ball at the end of it, as 
big as a codling—and to walk before the big 
drum, and near the black with the cymbals.” 

“It is getting near twelve, Tom, and I’m 
expecting a visitor to see my picture ; so I must 
let you go now, here’s your eighteen-pence. 
Be a good lad, and you'll be drum-major as 
sure as eggs are eggs.” 

“My respects to you, sir, and long life to 
you.” 

“As Tom takes up his drum to go, there is a 
knock at the outer door, and the next moment 
the servant announces— 

“Mr. Henry Fievpiye.” 


—_—_—_-@—————— 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 





Tuat Manchester should have quietly and 
rapidly got within one building the finest col- 
lection of water-colour drawings ever yet 
brought together, is a significant fact, worthy of 
more than ordinary consideration. That we in 
nowise exaggerate will be abundantly admitted 
when we state that the number of drawings 
amounts to eight hundred and sixty, and that 
among them we find thirty-four by W. Hunt, 
fourteen by Pyne, twelve by Stanfield, the same 
number by Duncan, twenty-two by Cattermole, 
ten by Varley, eleven by Roberts, thirty-one by 
Turner, ten by Copley ae twenty-seven 
by Prout, and comparatively like numbers by 
every man who has left his genius-mark as a 
water-colour artist for the last eighty years. 

This is truly wonderful ; but we suppose that 
to Manchester we may always look for wonders, 
—sometimes, nay oftentimes, in the direction 
of what is good, worthy, even noble, and some- 
times for what is ignoble. We find both, and 
often, very often, ne in the least likely quarter. 
Rough, outspoken men, without delicacy of 
thought (perchance), certainly without delicacy 
of speech, surrounded with evidences of the 
most pure and correct taste, and with the largest 
sympathy with all that the world contains that 
is beautiful in nature or Art—notwithstandin 
their roughness, good men also; honest an 
truthful as light; fearless of speech, because 
of honest and direct intent. We find also, as 
where do we not find, rogues under graceful, 
suave manners, and accompanied by a practical 
profession of quite spiritual fervour; a very 
recent instance showing this in its blackest 
aspects of forgery and theft. 

The exhibition to which we are about to call 


censure attaching to nearly all other collections, 
but shown in this with peculiar force and inten- 
sity of evil. The hanging of the drawings is 
simply execrable. We were about to say, that 


if the hanging had been left to the carpenters i 
could not have been worse ; this, eh weal 
have been unjust to a worthy and hardworking 
set of artizans. The pictures, as a whole, being 
so good, the science of placing them—and 
hanging pictures is a science—should have 
been given to an artist, or to a body of artists, 
to whom the laws of colour, and of light and 
shade, were well known, and who would have 
been governed entirely by a knowledge of laws 
of effect, of which the hanging committee in 
the case before us has been altogether igno- 
rant. ‘This is a great pity, because in this case, 
the collection being so fine, a proper mode of 
exhibition would have induced us to implore 
the council to keep it open much longer, 
and further to have made a special point of 
urging our numerous readers and their friends 
to visit Manchester again, to behold another 
“ Art-Treasures Exhibition.” As it is, we can 
only make such a request to those who, with 
much patience, can make every proper and good- 
natured allowance for a very unfortunate cir- 
cumstance ; perhaps a pure accident of choice, 
which makes one of the best exhibitions as to 
material, one of the very worst as to result, 
Our surprise is all the more excited, and our 
disappointment increased, when we consider 
that the late Honorary Secretary of the In- 
stitution now is on the council, and the gen- 
tleman who occupies the same post is, by 
profession, a water-colour artist. Surely these 

ntlemen, either singly or unitedly, could have 
influenced the hanging committee in the direc- 
tion of common sense. 

Since we were last in these galleries, they 
have received most judicious changes in light- 
ing, and may now be said to equal any exhibi- 
tion rooms in the kingdom. Most exhibitions, 
as our readers are aware, are the result of con- 
tributions direct from artists, who, anxious 
either to increase their fame or the account 
with their bankers, send works. Such is not 
the case in the present instance, most of the 

ictures being lent by the wealthy collectors of 
anchester andits neighbourhood; others being 
contributed by well-known, and for the most 
part reliable, dealers ; and some few, but quite 
unimportant works, sent by artists themselves. 
Considering the immense number of drawings 
purchased by the wealthy in Manchester, it 
may at first seem strange that so few have been 
sent direct from artists, but when it is con- 
sidered that there are not more than fifty water- 
colour artists of distinction, or even moderate 
distinction, it will be at once perceived that the 
council of the Institution was right in trusting 
to other resources for their exhibition. 

Of the private contributors it appears only 
fair, nay, something more than fair, an act of 
justice and gratitude, that we should at least 
name some of the more conspicuous. Among 
these we find R. H. Grey, J. Heugh, F. Craven 
(whose works are the finest in the collection), 
T. H. McConnel, J. Pender, J. Platt, R. Barnes, 
Miss Ashton, A. W. Lyon, James McConnel, 
James Holdsworth, J. Fallows, A. Meyer, and 
a number of others, all generously despoilin 
themselves of household treasures for the g 
| of a public, appreciative, we trust, of the good 
| so generously placed within their reach. The 
rss who have mainly aided in the formation 
| of this exhibition, are Mr. £. F. White, Messrs. 
| Lomax, Mr. Grundy, Messrs. Agnew, Mr. 
| Bolongaro, and others. It is scarcely possible to 
| overrate the kindness of these individuals in 
locking up their property so long, with but a 
meagre chance of sale, as compared with the 





: ! | facility with which, in daily intercourse with 
e in the park. Sometimes, too, | our readers’ attention by more distinct reference | men of wealth, they could secure purchasers. 
to individual works, must have the common | 


_ Private holders of drawings lent here will be 
gainers by the exhibition, because public criti- 
cism will take away mere fashionable whims 
about pictures, and give to each its own proper 

_ place in their estimation. Nothing can exceed 
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the nonsense of cant about pictures indulged 
in by some dealers—cant utterly misapplied and 
misleading. A collection like this, properly 
examined and honestly explained, may induce 
rich men to pause when they hear dealers in- 
dulging in vulgar technicalities. _ d 

Anything like an extended notice of the pic- 
tures in. this exhibition is neither needful nor 
possible here. Space, on the one hand, is not 
at command; and again, our many notices of 
the London exhibitions from 1839 to 1860, will 
have included a large majority of the drawings 
now collected together. We shall only, there- 
fore, direct attention to the more prominent 
works, as suggestions for those who may for 
the first time see them. 

No. 8, ‘Gulf of Spezzia,’ J. B. Pyne, is a 
truly noble drawing, evidencing in a marked 
degree the artist’s appreciation of the tenderest 
gradations of colour and treatment. 

No. 13, ‘ Interior of St .Peter’s,’ L. Hacue. 
This is of more than the painter’s usual pitch 
of colour; we doubt if the work gains by it : 
still there is much skill in the drawing, and in 
the composition also. 

No. 17, ‘The Last Man from the Wreck,’ 
E. Duncan. This is, doubtless, one of the 
most superb drawings in the whole collection. 
There is perfect unity between the terrible 
catastrophe, and the feeling of colour and form 
on all the scene. It may be truly said to be a 
grey drawing, but what a subtle variety in this 
grey, and how pitiless the whole looks! So 

ne a work stamps with high honour both 
painter and possessor. 

No. 22, ‘ Pine Apple and Grapes,’ W. Hunt. 
It is very difficult to say anything of drawings 
by this artist that has not been said in their 
favour before. They are simply in their way 
perfect, and if there be any one aspect of the 
ae that admits of the work being better 
than the best, we must at once accord it to this 
drawing. There are many charming works 
in the collection of the same class of subjects, 
but this fairly challenges them all for brilliancy, 
tone, and feeling for nature. 

In No. 23, J. GicBERT gives us a very 
masterly, powerful, and deeply suggestive 
‘Richard IIT.” The drawing is very badly 
placed, but, in spite of this misfortune, it as- 
serts its powerful character, and secures atten- 
tion and approval. 

_ Pye has several very glorious pictures, be- 
sides that already mentioned ; one of the most 
powerful and learned of them being No. 27, 
‘Moonlight on the Lagunes, Venice.’ The 
hazy but genial tones of the distance are singu- 
larly happy and varied, and contrasted in a 
manner which give to all this artist’s works 
such unmistakable assurance of a keen and 
constant study of the phenomena of nature. 

No. 45, ‘Como,’ T. M. Ricnarpsoy. One 
of the painter’s largest and, in some respects, 
one of his best works. Though it is less showy 
in execution than usual; less of it still would 
have left the work better. 

_No. 75, ‘The Harvesters’ Mid-day Meal,’ 
Vicat Cote. Unless we greatly miscalculate, 
the works of this painter will some day reach 
a high position in public favour. There is that 
look of independent thought about them, and 
of quick and penetrating observation, which 
secures a rare and captivating sense of natural 
presence. The work before us has indications 
of all these, both in form, light, and colour. 

No. 83, ‘ Ballad Singer,’ W. Hunt. A very 
admirable impersonation, with considerable 
amount of directness and individuality. Hunt 
is at all times so faithful in local observation 
that we never have a feeling that a model, but 
a character, has been the subject of his obser- 
vation—a peculiarity very present in the beau- 
tiful drawing under notice. 

No. 86, ‘ Ruins of Salona,’ Cant Haac. A 
very impressive work of considerable magni- 





tude. Like all productions by this artist, the 
drawing is bold, vigorous, and unflinching. 
Every line tells with forceful emphasis. For 
the most part, expression is a little remote— 
nay, sometimes doubtful; and of the colour we 
cannot but think more tenderness in the re- 
moter portions, with a more refined choice of 
hue, would be advantageous to the picture as 
a whole. 

No. 87, ‘ An Interior,’ W. Huwnz, has por- 
tions of unusual power of colour. 

No. 107, ‘ Devotion, W. Hunt. Among 
the many single figure-drawings by this artist 
this is, without doubt, the noblest. To say 
that it is admirably conceived and drawn, and 
that the colour is as noble as the colour of 
Titian, will be to touch the merest fringe of 
the subject. It is all this, with an expression 
of an ardent, but humble and sincere, soul, filled 
with the deep solicitude, yet faith, of a pure 
and true devotion. It is quite impossible to 
conceive anything higher or holier in real, 
earnest, sacred expression. This is so high 
and true that those other truths of a technical 
character—all here to perfection—become en- 
tirely subordinated. 

Nos. 111 and 112, ‘Free Trade’ and ‘ Pro- 
tection,’ Sir E. Lanpsger, R.A. Wonderful ex- 
ecutive power, with some humour of a political 
character. We should have liked to have seen 
something of a higher reach from the distin- 
guished academician. 

No. 119, ‘Canna ye let ’em aloon?’ F. Tay- 
Lek. A most vigorous and brilliant drawing, 
wrought with singular luminous force, and 
with decisive (for the artist) drawing. It is a 
most pleasing subject, and one well calculated 
to light up any collection which may have the 

fortune to secure it. 

No. 120, ‘ Rotterdam,’ G. Cuampers. We 
could have wished to have seen a better speci- 
men of the artist. There is much breadth and 
simplicity of arrangement, but the whole has a 
bilious look ; the colour is very unsatisfactory. 

In the second room we have, No. 138, ‘ The 
King’s Trumpets and Kettle-drums,’ J. Gr- 
Bert. A drawing with but slight intellectual 
purpose, but with great force and individuality 
of character, coupled with astounding charms 
and magic of execution. 

No. 147, ‘The Spanish Letter-Writer,’ 
F. W. Toruam. The principal figure—for, 
without any want of § try, we must give 
this position to the old scribe—is a most indi- 
vidual and unique characterization, drawn with 
great felicity, and in good colour. 

No. 156, ‘Hide and Seek,’ T. Mocrorp. 
A drawing that should be examined with atten- 
tion. There is a world of subtle execution in 
the head, and the whole design and colour is 
singularly happy and original, yet quite free 
from either eccentricity or caricature. 

No. 162, ‘ Crickeith Castle,’ J. B. Pyyz. A 
very glorious burst of light, tone, and colour. 

No. 165, ‘Sunset, near Kirkalsie,’ T. Boven, 
is a very dashing drawing, full of force and 
rough truth; it has, however, what so many of 
this artist’s works want—a look of reverent 
observation of the more tender and emotional 
qualities of nature. We think also that he 
— the class of sky we have here too 
requently. 

o. 166, ‘Corner of a Rustic Pound in 
Hampshire,’ W. Hunt. A very marvellous 
delineation of the old bole of a decaying tree, 
treated with an insight little short of inspira- 
tion. We have but small sympathy with the 
subject, but as a piece of insight and labour it 
is priceless. 

o. 172, ‘Interior of St. Paul’s, Antwerp,’ 
S. Reap. One of the most exquisite interiors 
we ever beheld, in which the difficulty of treat- 
ing huge white surfaces, is grappled with and 
overcome in a most masterly manner. The 
whole of the lower portion—the marvellous 





and multitudinous carvings, the general deco- 
rations, and the large crowds of figures, are 
designed and painted in the most magical 
manner, and with consummate success. 

No. 173, ‘The Forest,’ J. D. Hanprne. 
A drawing of great Ped Eccentric in many 
of its lines, it is still picturesquely possible. 
The execution shouts out to the spectator, 
saying, “See what can be done in a couple of 
hours.” 

Nos. 175 and 188, F. Tayter. The first 
‘The Morning of the Chase,’ the second 
‘Hunting in the Olden Time,’ are works that 
can be fitly classed together. They are large 
productions, and of the very highest character 
in the style of thought and execution adopted 
by the artist. The Tater drawing is a most 
wonderful expression of light, diversity of 
line, motion, and general excitement, yet all 
subordinated, or rather under the government 
of the laws of propriety in arrangement and 
composition. 

0. 205, ‘The Vale of Somerset,’ J. B. Pyxe. 
One of the artist’s broad and very grand effects. 
As a drawing of much magnitude, and for the 
most part sombre, it is wonderfully luminous 
and cheerful. 

From 207 to 223 the drawings are out of 
sight, but there are works among them by 
men of distinction. As we cannot see them, 
we shall make no pretence of critical judgment. 

No. 227, ‘ Winter Landscape,’ D. Cox This 
is a small drawing, but one in which the story 
of hoar winter is told with extraordinary felicity 
and fidelity. No. 245, also by D. Cox, ‘ Rhyl,’ 
is another wonder of pwn f expression, with 
the most magic shorthand of execution. 

No. 248, ‘ Oberwesel,’ 8. Prout. A very 
glorious drawing, differing in some particulars 
in the class of subject usually chosen by the 
painter. 

No. 252, ‘ Arundel Castle,’ J. M. W. Tur- 
NER. This is perhaps one of the finest draw- 
ings in the collection—perhaps that ever was 
executed. For tone, quality of hot, dry air, 
light, and fulness of tone, it is as complete as 
man’s work may hope to be. 

No. 255, ‘ Bridge on the Rhone,’ J. Hottanp. 
A very masterly sketch of a subject of exceed- 
ing difficulty of management. The artist has 
been very successful in overcoming the dif- 
ficulty, and of giving the bridge quite an illusive 
perspective. 

No. 258, ‘ Donnybrook Fair,’ D. Mactise, 
R.A. To look at thi tg pape 
of humour in the dull even. It is a wonderful 
expression of human jollity. 

o. 261, ‘ Dido and Aineas,’ C. Frecprne. 
A very curious drawing this—full of grand and 
mystic suggestiveness. The forms are conven- 
tional to a great degree—partaking of the 
character of the classical landscape of two 
hundred years ago, with a goodly amount, in 
colour especially, of observation into the tones 
and hues of nature. 

No. 293, ‘A Welsh Funeral,’ D. Cox. Here 
we have Cox at his very best. This is not only 
nature, but grand nature, and nature befitting 
the solemnity of the human incident. It is quite 
impossible to imagine any picture at once so 
simple yet so full, so solemn yet so faithful— 
a scene in which, taking the lowest ground, 
“ lines, lights, and ints hang 2 well together, 
and yet over which, and in which, the glorious 
old painter has thrown and interfused such a 
network of appropriate sentiment and treat- 


ment. 

No. 298, ‘Falls of the Clyde,’ J. M. W. 
Turner. Another of the great man’s works. 
A comparatively early drawing, but full of indi- 
cations of the mighty power which ultimately 
shone forth. 

No. 299, ‘Llanberis Lake,’ J. Vanwey. 
Perhaps the most glorious of the large works 
of the old astrologer-painter. It is nobly 
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broad and simplé, but with no vacancy or space 
“to leé.”” ~ - 

No. 305, ‘ Interior of a Cathedral, 8. Prova, 
A simple but truly noble bit.of Art-works 
charming drawing, and absolutely faultless in 
the tions of its simple tints. i 

o. 319, ‘ Interior,’ Kouen, 8. Provur., An- 
other by the eame, ‘ and- demanding »similat 
observations. , ‘ 

No. 327, ‘Snowden—a Sunny Day,’.C, 
Frecprmc. ‘Troly’ sunny day, in which Snow- 
den is resting in a sea cf warm palpitating light 
and warmth. ° , 

No. 340, ‘The Great Horloge at Rouen.’ 
One of the highest class Prouts in the col- 
lection. Theres wonderful accuracy of draw- 
ing with every:observance of local truth. 

o. 359, ‘Sherwood Forest,’ EB. Hurt... A 
very careful and very beautiful drawing ; for the 
characteristics ‘of woodland scenery, it~is as 
refreshing and successful a work as any im the 
whole collection. ; , 

On the screens in the several rooms ilere 
are some lovely drawings, only a few of which 
we have space for. , tae 

No. 370, ‘ Boy with Candle,’ W.. Hunt. -~As 
will be well remembered, a brilliant and sur- 
prising work. ; 

No. 387, ‘Thames near Streatley,’ G. Done- 
son. A bright,» refreshing: drawing, with a 
marvellous sky. ‘ 

No. 391, The Bass Rock,’ J.. W. Wurm- 
rex. A startling drawing, expressitg so much; 
as it were, by intuition. " » he 

No. 392, ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ G.<Cartkr- 
mote. The best of the drawings by this painter 
here; there is more colour, and more *concen- 
tration, and better composition of line than 


usual. 

No. 406, ‘Collecting Sea-weeds,’ B. Dun- 
CAN, is a very perfect work ; the sea is gloriously 
wrought, and the near sands inimitable. 

No. 415, ‘A Quiet English Home,’, B: 
Foster, is wrought to a marvel ; some’ pottions 
are given with a certainty, variety, and grace 
truly amazing. 

No. 116, “Taterion,’ Lewis: We lament that 
our space only admits of our saying that this 
is very lovely—the dogs are as happily drawn 
and introduced as it is possible to cinceive 
such incidents to be expressed. Still; on the 
screens may be examined and re-examined with 
increasing pleasure, the following numbers: 
423, 429—a vesy fine drawing by F. Tarren 
—431, 441, 445; 458. 

With the screens in the third room we could 
not, however much space was at our command, 
veature to have’anything to do. When the 
reader knows that they are covered with 
choicest works by such men as TuRver, 
Prout, Cox, Frenpme, and Vanwev, and that 
they are hung so as to defy examination, we 
are sure we shall: be excused. ‘There are 
no less than twenty high-class Turners thus 
sacrificed. 

In the corridor and hall are many excellent 
works which we cannot even indicate. 

Of course it will be understood that we give 
the merest critical hint of the wealth of this 
collection—we have merely intimated the 
nature of the exhibition, and how brought 
— We would very willingly have satis- 

ourselves with commendation only; and 
should have done, but too many grave interests 
are at stake: and so much beart-burning will 
follow such wretched unscientific placing of 
the pictures, that we have, quite against our 
will and feeling, felt it necessary to give 


utterance to & remonstrance against 
this feature Of the exhibition. We join the 
public voice’in thanking those who have lent 


such beautiful works for the education of the 
hearts 


found SS » of = avail them- 
selves opportunity of visiting so noble a 
collection. - 
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q * DHE ARCH OF -TITUS+ROME. + “ 

. * Engraved by Ex Oiallifi ss os owt 
The ‘traveller whose recollections” of ‘thie Romaii 
Form '‘séarctly extend béyorid thé* lait” thirty’ oF 
férty - yeas; will find“somé difficulty in cohnecting 
his tenmiiniscenées of ‘the loeality-with the view in 
Turner’s picture ; aad especially the principal object 
im it, thé Aretu df Tiffis. «If-stch of dur readers as 
have not visited» Rome: desire to know .what this 
beauti(hl and-elegantly: proportioned structgre.really 
lookg like; let them, turn_to the volume of the 4rt- 
Joyrnaj for the year,1859, where, on page 304, is 
an accurate representation of it in all. its details, 
seen, however, from the oppasite side to that which 
appears in Terner’s paintiog.. Like all his Italian 
scenes, he has here given little more than a glimpse 


of the trath, though it must be adzhitted that when | 
, the Arch of | 


he made'the sketch of this, in 1 
Titus actually presented a very different aspect from 
What it how doés; Pius VII. liad it repaired and 
restérefl to’ a véry considerable extent from ancient 
dfaWings fnd authorities,“ to which his architect, 


Vallatier; had access. But Turner has given to | 


the upper section, or attie,’an elevation which it 
never could have had, and, thereby, has destroyed 
ite Symihetry of form; while, for: the sake, it is pre- 
sumed, of. invludipg in, the view the picturesque 
ruins apd buildipgs by its side, and in the distance, 
he has selected that frontage which offers the fewest 
architectural ornaments, and which had suffered 
most deterioration from time and neglect. 

, Yet more, the surrounding space on the right is 
too coutracted; the two or three arches of the 
ruined’ Basilica of Constantine should stand further 
batk ; they have been bronght forward, doubtless, 


Because, as"here seen, they have an important cha. be the inheritor of the great classic races; and 


” well in the’picture; indeed, | 


racter, atid “ edm 


their "grand spar and “their elevation ‘seem to limit | 
those of the Arch of Titus to comparative dwarfish | 
dimensions.” At. the- extremity of these arches is | 
the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, now the | 
Church’ of: San Lorenzo-in Miranda, celebrated for | 


its nable portico: and in the distance is the Capitol, 
distinguished. by its lofty tower, immediately below 
which are: the/two, remaining columns of Jupiter 
Tonans; or the Temple of Saturn. Under and 
beyond the Arch of Titus are, the three columns of 
the Temple of, Minerva, or, as it is generally now 
called, of Jupiter Stator. All these objects may be 
more iitelligibly seen ‘and’ understood by referring 
to the illustrations in the” two’ papers on “Rome; 
and her Works’ of Aff,” in’ the volume of * our 
Journal for 1859, on pages 187—40, and 301-4. 
Notwithstanding the topographical errots tre Kavé 
pointed out, there is much grandeur in the — 
sition of the pitture ; and it must be confessed that 
this quality is produced, in a ‘great»meastire, by 
departing froni the. truth. If the pdinter. had limited 
his work to the mere representation Of the actual 
lgcality, there would have been little else to interest 
the spectator than the dilapidated Arch of .Titus, 
with which those fine arches on the right now chal- 
lenge attention, combined with the vast fragments 
of architectural beauty scattered in undefinable 
heaps over the foreground, gigantic in size, rich in 
sculptured ornament, and tinted with the colours 
of hoary age and sipervening vegetation. All this 
part of ‘the pictaré, however, is weakly carried out; 
in fact, the whole’ work has the appearafice of never 
havibg been finished; and as there is fio recdérd of 
its ‘exhibition, we may fairly presume ‘Turner did 
wot consider it as such :* perhaps as ‘at that ‘time he 
was’ not accustomed to indulge in the kicensés which 
in after years he manifested towards the works of 
natutevand” of man, be: did notveare to complete a 
subject that.must have brought upon-him the charge 
of untrathfulness. , wedews 
Crossing the Forum, in the middle digtance of 
the composition, is a long procession of monks, 
making their way towards the Church of San 
Lorenzo—an episode of modera’ Roman lifé in the 
midst of the few tattered.pages which speak of the 
vanished greatness of the ancient city, a Yelic Of ‘an 
almost worn-out Christianity rearing its head among 
the decayed temples of Paganism. ri ay 
The picture is in the National Gallery at Kén- 
sington: the original sketch is‘afiong those also 
preserved in the national collection. _—- , 
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“ Paris.—The “ Mgséum Campana,” purchased 
Frarice, is one of the'tichdst sdhedisad seas eed 
in’ the number and variety of interesting relics of 
Art it contains. Jt.is{eemposed of 10,345 objects, 
arid ist.divided into twelve classes, as follows :— 
1. Etrusean and Italian-Greco painted vases, 2. 
Roman and Etraseah objets, in bronze, iron, and 
led’: .3. Gold ‘arid “silver” wntiquities, engraved 
stomes, a series of:medals in fold of the Roman 
empire, from Augustus to the Byzantine emperors, 
consular coins in gold, .4. Ttelien, Greek, and 
man ceramic works. * 5. Etruscan, Roman, and 
Phoonician glass.~ 6," Ancient Etruscan paintings, 
and Greek and Roman’ frescoes. 7. Greek and 
Roman sculptures in marbles 8. Paintings from 
the Byzantine epoch to the, period.of Raffaelle (1200 
to 1500). .9. Paintings. by the. best, masters and 
their pupils from 1500 to the eighteenth century, 
10, Painted majolicas of the fifteenth’ and sixteenth 
centuries (potteriés of ‘the médiaval ages). 11, 
| Sculptured majolicas, with vitrified »varnish, by 
| Lucea della Robbia and: his contemporaries; also 
basso relievos in marble by Donatello, Sansovino, 
| and Michael Angelo. 12. Various objects, Etruscan 
| and Roman; also curious speciihéns of works in 
ivory and bone. Each’ class is also “divided into 
numerous series, for the use of: amateurs; the first 
class alone containg fourteen serjes.—The ceremony 
of the distribution of the awards or decorations at 
the close of the Salon has passed off with great 
éclat, under the presidéncy of Count’ Walewski, 
supported by Count de Nieuwérkerke, the fhembers 
of the Institute, and other “autherities, Count 





| Walewski spoke at conaiderable length, and en- 


deavoured to make it. manifest to his auditors, who 
seemed not unwilling to believe him, that the pre- 
sent exhibition showed the constant progress of the 
Fine Arts in France, which was the only nation 
possessing the throne of the Fine Arts: “It 
seemed,’’ he said, “as if France were déstined to 


after having, ina cértain measure, succeeded Greece 
in the glory of the drama, and ancient Rome in the 
splendour of her vittoriés,’ the grandeur of her 
monuments, and the authority of hér language—so 
universally spoken—it was, moreover, the, destiny 
of France to succeed the Italian Renaissance in her 
schools of painting and sculpture. Yes, France is 
now the nation which encotrages and. gives to 
others theory and example?’ »’ Does” the ‘worthy 
count, who knows something of. English -history, 
and of English Art too, from his, residence among 
us, really believe himself what he tried to,impress 
on the minds of others? We think not, and must 
attribute this national laudation to the’ natural 
'dimour propre of Frenchthnen,— The decération 
ofeofficer: of the Legion ‘of Honour was awarded 
agepectivgly to J..L.-H,.,Bellangé, - painter, and 
_P. J. Cavelier, sculptor; of Chevaliers of the Legion 
of Honour to A. De Knyff, for landscapg i H, Ro- 
dakowski, history; F. Heilbath, gente? . Stevens, 
ahimals (thesé-four ‘painters dre foreigners) ; and 
to “eight mative eartwsts—T.’ Vauehelet, . history ; 

. J. A, Baudgy, history; P..A. Righon, history ; 

Breton, landscape; A. M, GuiJlemin, genre ; J. 
PA. Anti na, genre ; OU. Fortin, genre ; P. J. Méne, 
J. L. Maillet,* stulptér; E.~ Lasalle, ‘lithograph. 
The gold medal 6f honour was given to’ M. Pilss 
for. his‘ Batéle.of Alma.’ © Thus,. out “of eleven 
painters who received honours, were. four foreign— 
a. fact that scarcely, confirms Count -Walewski’s 
remarks; indeed, it is universally admitted by all 
the press ahd dmateurs of Art," that so poor an 
exhibition haw farely been seen int Paris, and that 
at noperiod have the Fine Arts been so neglected 
or so little patronised. The complaints respecting 
the locality are’ almost, universal ;~ M. Jeanron, 
formerly Director of Fine Arts in Paris, has pub- 
lished a patiplilet om the éubject; he proposes,— 
“That the éxhibition’ be annuals that the number 
of paintings sent by each artist be limited; that 
the, jury, of admission be chosen by the suffrages 
of the artists,” &c, 

Mvniéu.—The Munich correspondent of the 
Ditérdry Gakétte in a letter, dated July 6, says,— 
‘In ition té the statues placed in the niches 
of the Glyptothek,—Canova, Thorwaldsen, Rauch, 
Gibson, Tenerani, Schwanthaler, Ghiberti, Dona- 
tello.—two more have been added within the last 
, week by his Majesty King Lewis. The first, Peter 
Vischer, executed by Brugger, and the second, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, by the sculptor Wid- 
mann,”’ i 

Beriin.—Felix Schadow, an historical painter 
of some eminence, died here, after a long illness, on 
the 25th of June. He was the younger of the two 
children of Godfrey Schadow, the eminent sculptor ; 
‘afd, at his death, had passed his forty-third year. 
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not be likely to meet with other than the most 
limited acceptance ; but the artist of the pre- 
sent day is probably not aware that in adopt- 
ing those recognised patterns of the heavenly 
things, he is indebted to the inventive genius 
of the nameless and untaught painters of the 
age of ae by « serene to the 
chapter usu opted for illustration (the 

Part VIII.—Mosatc Picrures.—Concivsion. | fo mA of ot Benicy a pai 
Mention was made in the last number of the | of the first verse is represented as a blaze of 
Art-Journal of the universal adoption of sub- | golden light, in the upper part of the picture, 
‘ects from the Revelation for the pictorial | in which the indistinct forms of the cherubim 
‘adornment of the churches erected immediately | are seen, almost lost in the glory emanating 
on the conversion of the empire. The diffi- | from the Divine presence; below and around is 
culties of rendering the imagery of the ye /a mass of dark, transparent blue, representing 
calypse in a pictorial form, considering that | the crystalline heavens of the text, and some- 
there existed no established conventionalisms | times —— so that small projections in the 
on the subject to aid the painter, must have | Mosaic shall catch the oblique light, and give 
been immense. Yet it is precisely in the ap-/ the effect of innumerable stars (this will be 
ropriate and expressive translation of the | seen introduced with exceeding skill in the 
inspired allegories exhibited by the Mosaic Mosaic of the church of SS. Cosimo and 
works of the fourth and fifth centuries, that | Damian, in the Roman Forum). In the centre 
one of the chief sources of their power exists. lof the picture, our Lord is seated on the 
Certain forms and modes of representing | heavenly throne; and so minutely is the de- 
such celestial objects as cannot be included in | scriptive colouring of the original text adhered 
our experience have so established themselves, | to, that the crimson robe of the Saviour 
that any material departure therefrom would | will be seen (as in the picture in the Bap- 


AN EXAMINATION 
INTO THE 


ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS 
OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
BY THOMAS HEAPHY. | | 














| eyes of the Christian community of the fourth 
century the existing crisis of the church was 
regarded as the accomplishment of the apoca- 
lyptic prophecy of the second advent of our 
ord. However the details of the various 
pictures might be varied to suit the circum- 
stances for which they were executed, the one 
idea of the commencement of the reign of 
Curist upon earth was invariably predominant. 
Of the decorations of the two first basilicas 
that were erected by Constantine, those of 
only one have been preserved. The earliest 
Mosaics of the Lateran were destroyed b 
the Goths; but those in St. Paul’s, = - 
the church has been twice destroyed by 
fire, escaped on each occasion. The pictures 
in the apse suffered considerably during the 
barbaric invasion, and were repaired and par- 
tially replaced in the eighth century; but the 
most ancient and magnificent Mosaic, on the 
are of triumph between thie nave and the 
chancel, not only passed unharmed i 
the two fires, but, on account of its height, 
it is said, defied all attempts of the barbarians 
to reach it. In this picture we see our Lord 
as the regal shepherd in the centre, encircled 


tistry of Constantine) with an occasional 
stripe of white, to make it conform to the 
similitude of a “jasper and sardine stone ;” 
the “rainbow round the throne, in sight like 
unto an emerald,” is rendered by a graduated 
green nimbus, in addition to the golden one 
immediately behind the principal figure, sur- | 
rounding whom will be seen the four effigies 
of the evangelists, each bearing “ the everlast- 
ing gospel to preach to all that dwell upon the 
earth,” accompanied by the “ seven spirits that 
stand before the throne of God,” and the four- 
and-twenty elders clothed in white, all doing 
homage to Him who had now descended to 
the holy city, the eternal New Jerusalem, to 
commence his promised reign. Neither was 
this spirit of symbolic allegory confined to the 
limits of the picture; the whole congregation 
on the pavement beneath were included in it. 
The Lord is my Sager not so much with refer- 
ence to those by whom he is surrounded, as 
directly in communion with, and addressing 
himself to, the assembled church below. 

The universality of the representation of this 
subject at the period mentioned, is one among 
many other facts which indicate that in the 





by a golden nimbus, behind which is another 
nimbus of (nape tints of green; around 
the sve figure are the celestial companies, 
introduced so as to apparently mix with and 
form one congregation with the worshippers on 
the floor beneath. The mechanical execution of 
this work is scarcely better than is seen in the 
earliest Mosaics of the catacombs; but for the 
power of its conception, and the deep spiritual 
tone of rig with which it is worked out, it 
has rarely, if ever, been excelled : and consider- 
ing that the circumstances of the period pre- 
cluded anything like the formation # os progres- 
sive school of Art, the skill displayed in those 
qualities not immediately depending on the 
original intuition of the subject—such as the 
arrangement of the groups, and the general 
rendering of the scene—in this as well as in 
most of the works of the same century, is quite 
astonishing. Hitherto the painter had had no 
opportunity of exercising his hand upon works 
above a very few square feet in size; but im- 
mediately the occasion came for works on the 
— scale, we see the largest perhaps that 

ave ever been executed by the hand of man 
produced, not merely by that mechanical power 
of repetition that would render the largest 
space equally easy to cover as the smallest, 
but with a power and an efficiency that proved 
the artist to have his space as well as his sub- 
ject perfectly within his grasp; and often so 
far from being scared by the size of his work, 
the painter actually felt the space at his dis- 
posal too small, as his picture will be seen 
overflowing its boundaries into all the recesses 
and crevices wherever a flat surface could be 
found to operate upon. 

Experience would indicate that the Arts, in 
common with literature and all pursuits re- 
sulting from the higher manifestations of the 
intellect, can only be developed in any degree 
of excellence by a long succession of con- 
secutive and separate individual efforts; one 
generation of artists must succeed to another, 
each continuing the labours of the preceding, 
and bequeathing what may remain to be accom- 
plished to the next to follow. A school is 
thus formed, that proceeds in regular course 
through its phases of infancy, culmination, and 
decline. This transmission of intellectual ac- 
quirement from one generation to another, 
would appear from the history of all other times 
and peoples to be absolutely essential to intel- 
lectual progress; but these conditions being 
entirely absent in the case referred to, we are 
compelled to look for an explanation of the 
sudden and spontaneous development of the 


Arts at this period in the stimulative effect 
on the general intellect of the people, conse- 
quent on the vast revolution that had taken 


lace in the social fabric of society, as well as 
in the destinies of the church. In the general 
enthusiasm the Breat spirit of the people seems 
to have asserted itself suddenly, and left proofs 
of its momentary but unexampled power. 
Therefore it is that we sec the works of this 
period, though executed on the most gigantic 
scale, possessing every artistic quality, except- 
ing those that are only to be acquired by a 
long and diligent course of study. ‘The draw- 
ing is always faulty, the arrangement of the 
groups formal and too exactly balanced, and 
the attitudes stiff and often repeated; but for 
grandeur of the original conception, for har- 
mony and gorgeousness of colour, and often 
for intense power of expression, many of these 
productions have never been surpassed. From 
a certain dry Gothicism of manner, | am aware 
that a superficial observer will feel them to be 
rugged and repulsive; but, like all the greater 
natural or human productions, they require to 
be approached in a fitting spirit. To instance 
‘the principal figure in the above-mentioned 

picture in St. Paul’s,—while copying it, I was 
| continually exposed to the depreciatory remarks 
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of my sight-seeing count le, who would | not, on any account, to be depreciated; but 
ye ney be ~ sb my to one of the they are scarcely conducive to the tone of 
first buildings in Christendom, and then adjourn | mind in which a sacred and spiritual work, such 
for three hours to the gardens of the Osteria as the one I now allnde to, can be compre- 
opposite. The basilica, standing atthe end of hended. But sit down beneath that arch ; 
a fine drive two miles away from the city, along | think —_ of how Raphael, Titian, or Cor- 
the banks of the Tiber, is, towards the end of | reggio would have painted that head, still less 
the day, a favourite place of holiday resort. | of the feminine inanities of Carlo Dolce, and 
An open carriage, a two-mile gallop, with a the later Italian school with which you have 
merry—perhaps a rather uproarious—party, probably just been nauseated at the Roman 
including a fall complement of ladies, and with | galleries; chase from your mind every thought 
a house of entertainment at the end of the of to-day, and surrounding things, and fix it 
road, are excellent things in their way, and | on the one idea of the relation in which 


No, 2. 











you stand to Him who is there depicted—a{ In this picture (cut 1) we perceive an ele- 
wretched, lost atom of humanity, doomed to | vation of P mmvere aor whe fond in any work 
what is ae ck el infinite Being, | from ~ 4 catacombs—in these respects closely 
descen is , undergoing pain, | approaching the Gre i i . 
wretchedness, and every conceivable hen of | Peter's ‘omeo's, "The bread fall, 
ad and misery, to drag you from that | intellectual forehead, the finely-arched brow, the | 
rdition on the one only condition implied in | full eye, and rather Greek-cut nose, distinctly | 
he words (written on the picture) “ Lovest | evidence the Eastern tradition of the likeness. 
thou Me?” Then open your eyes, turn them | From what have come down to us, this picture | 
on the face above, and say whether the suffer- | would appear to be the first, for above two 
ing, emaciated, lo countenance was ever so | centuries, that was represented without the | 
perfectly, so spiritually rendered. book in the hand, notwithstanding that the 


} 
| 





and St. Bartolomeo’s. The broad, full, | 


letter of the text almost demanded it. But 
what were the circumstances under which it 
was painted? The Christian flock had just 
been conducted by their heavenly Shepherd to 
a secure ager ol idea of the Divine 
teacher was not directly involved ; but we see 
instead the Lord with the shepherd’s staff 
(the only instance I can call to mind of its 
introduction) descending amidst the celestial 
powers to the succour of the church, repre- 
sented in the congregation below. 

At the period in which this work was exe- 
cuted, we see the commencement of a distinct 
and progressive school of Art in Italy, charac. 
terised by powers of conception and colouri 
of the highest order, having developed itself 
spontaneously, without any previous school to 
found its style upon, or from which to derive 
its canons of taste, entirely rejecting every 
form and expression of Art included in the 
practice of sculpture, and, in process of time, 
making such advances in artistic skill and 
power of correct delineation, that, had not 
its page been arrested by the Gothic inva- 
sion of the next century, there is no telling 
how far it might have attained to excellence, 
or in what degree it might have affected all 
future Art. 

The position attained by the Italian school 
of the fifth and sixth centuries is, perhaps, best 
indicated by the fine Mosaic in the Church of 
SS. Cosimo and Damian, in the Roman forum. 
The wall on which the work is executed is 
vaulted and semicircular, presenting difficulties 
in the delineation of groups of large figures of 
no ordinary nature. Yet we here see the 
figures, — twelve feet in height, not only 
grouped with skill, but, notwithstanding the 
curvature of the wall, presenting the effect of 
being well posed and correctly drawn. The 
subject represented is from a portion of the 
second chapter of the Revelations :—“ These 
things saith the Son of God, who hath his eyes 
like to a flame of fire, and his feet like fine 
| brass.” “He that overcometh, and keepeth my 
words till the end, to him will I give power over 
the nations.” “ And I will give him the morn- 
ing star.” Our Lord is seen descending from 
the deep blue sky, with the book or scroll in 
_ his hand, and addressing the saints and apostles 
| assembled in the lower part of the picture. 
The entire conception, the action, and the ex- 
pression of this figure, are rendered with a 
majesty and sublimity, to my thinking, exceed- 
ing anything to be seen in any other production 
of Art. I am not now giving my own im- 

ressions alone; the work in question is cele- 
brated throughout Europe, and the accomplished 
—— of our Royal Academy, Sir C. L. 
tlake, in his edition of Kiigler, mentions it 

in terms of unqualified praise. The action of 
the principal figure is noble, simple, and natural, 
and the dress, being entirely of gold, to repre- 
sent the “flame of fire” of the text, is in 
perfect harmony with the deep, transparent 





_ultramarine of the background. A transcript 
| of this figure is given in cut 2, but it is one of 


the few works in which the expression of the 
countenance is so subtle, that it defies all 
attempts to reproduce it in a copy. This pic- 
ture, having suffered during the Gothic occu- 
pation of the city, was restored in the seventh 
century, by direction of Pope Urban, whose 
portrait will be seen introduced in the right 
corner. If it be urged that the excellence of 


| this figure is to be ascribed rather to the 


restorer than to the first painter, the fact would 
only be the more surprising, as it is less difli- 
cult to conceive of the production of a work 
of such power, after a century and a hi of 
uninterrupted practice of the Arts, than imme- 
diately following the long period of their utter 
neglect and obscuration. _ 

he deep vein of allegorical thought per- 
vading the whole of the Mosaic pictures of ait 
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riod, is s tive to a degree that can hard] 
- poe ay a those instances where sae 
addition to the strict title of the text was 
admissible, the Lord, accompanied by the celes- 
tial host, will be seen descending to a green 





field covered with blooming flowers—typical of 
Paradise—in the midst of which are walking the 
saints and martyrs of past ages ; in front of these 
runs across the picture the mystic Jordan— 
typical of death—through which the fish, denot- 
ing the dead in the faith, are seen passing ; on 


No. 4. 





the nearer river side, not amid flowers, but 
thorns, and, sometimes, serpents and snares, are 
a and other persons then living; whilst 


the Christian church fenerally is represented 
under the form of a flock of sheep, eng 
the extreme foreground of the picture, an 











drinking, not of Jordan, but of the river of the 
water of life, flowing in four streams from 
beneath the throne of God. 
Neither did the excellence of this school | 
rtray itself alone in an occasional majestic 
| yaa or appropriate expression: forms of 
beauty began to develop themselves, such as, 
if priority of date may establish a claim to | 
originality, have formed patterns for the Art of | 
all succeeding ages. In the two exquisite | 
— of angels, from the great Mosaic in the 
Church of St. Maria Maggiore (given in cuts 3 
and 4), who will not at once recognise the 
originals of the angels of all succeeding Chris- | 
tian art, whether in painting or in sculpture ? 
The simplicity, purity, and graceful flow of line 
in the attitudes, have scarcely been surpassed 
in the best period of the best schools. a 
the terminal angel from the chapel in St. - 
sede, called the orto paradiso (given in cut 5), | 
for chaste severity of style, is surely worthy of a 
place amongst the worthiest. The early Italian 
school, doubtless, attained its position by en- 
tire and undisturbed unity of purpose; num- 
berless as are the productions of the first five 
centuries, scarcely one of them is to be found 





wherein the portrait of our Lord is not either SS) 


the sole or the principal object represented; * 
the whole intention and effort of the painter 
was directed to the delineation of this one 
figure; consequently we see it, in the vat 
majority of instances, far exceeding in every 
artistic quality the other portions of the same 
composition. Popes, saints, martyrs, and apos- 
tles, were introduced plentifully in many of 
these way but, with the exception of two, 
or perhaps three, of the fishermen, no consenta- 
neous type became established of their features, 
and comparatively but little study or attention 
was bestowed on their delineation. The whole 
thought of the painter, and seemingly the 
whole attention of the beholder, was concen- 
trated on the representation of that one Divine 
form. So ne was this the case, that it is 
not going too far to say that all Christian art, 
whether of that, or of succeeding ages, took 
its origin in the depicting of this one counte- 
nance; it formed the point round which all 
artistic effort revolved, on which all artistic 
thought concentrated itself. In the Veronica 
pictures of the first and second centuries, 
we see the most earnest devotedness, the 
most absolute singleness of purpose of the 
artists applied to the depicting of this one 
object. In the dark subterranean chambers 
of the catacombs, at the graves of the mar- 
tyrs, at the altar of the suffering church, 
as “the way, the life, and the truth,” the 
yearnings, the aspirations, the consolations 
of the Christian flock were centred on the 
representations of this one form; here, in 
these dark chambers, it may be truly said 
that all succeeding pictorial art had its origin, 
planted like a seed in the ground, germinating 
and throwing out ita roots in the darkness. 
Reared in humility, as the handmaid to a pro- 
scribed and persecuted church, chastened by 
self-denial, elevated by faith, cradled into poetic 
eloquence by suffering—it became vitalised, in- 
spired by that Divine energy that gave it so 
potent an influence over the destiny of future 
generations. The Art taught in that school 
was born of no academy, imparted by no pro- | 
fessors ; it was the simple, childlike language | 
of the deep heart of the people, the expression 
of those spiritual yearnings, of the imperfect | 
after the perfect, that cannot be uttered. As 
the minister to pagan luxury, Art had become 
enslaved; but it had entered in at “the 
straight gate,” and therefore it was given to it 
ever after to be the coadjutor of the holy faith 
in the mission of civilization. But it was not 
destined that its progress should be continuous 
and uninterrupted; whatever may have been 
the cause of its decline after the sixth century, 








whether it was owing to the iconoclastic fu 

of the barbarian hordes, or to the uses A 
which it was applied, is open to question, but 
that decline was carteialy contemporaneous 
with a new direction given to its exercise. In 
the innumerable works of the six first cen- 
turies are two remarkable omissions, remark- 
able on account of the in which the 
subjects so omitted absorbed the attention of 
both the artists and the community in after 
ages. Till the sixth or seventh century no 
representation of the Blessed Virgin, as a 
Divine person, was known in the church, 
neither had there been any consentaneous type 


| of the character of her countenance ;* and, till 


the middle of the sixth century, no trace of any 
representation of the last consummating act of 
human salvation—the crucifixion of our Lord 
—is to be found in any of the multitudinous 
— of Christian art. Soon after peace 
nad been restored to the church by the 
accession of the barbarians to the faith, we 
see the introduction of the type of countenance 
in the portraits of the Blessed Virgin, the fair 
sanguineous complexion, the gentle, devout ex- 





UX 


pression we have since been accustomed to. 
At this period her representation in the Art 
of the church began to assume a position of 
equal importance to that of our Lord himself, 
mm having laid aside the book which, as the 
Divine teacher, he had for four centuries been 
constantly represented with, is now always 
depicted bestowing the insignia of royalty on 
his earthly parent. Considering the period at 
which this idea took possession of the Chris- 
féan artists, and the universality it afterwards 
obtained, it would appear that it was intended 
thereby to symbolize the regal or independent 
authority conferred on the Roman bishop by 
gift of the Eastern emperor. After the in- 
troduction of this fashion of representation, 
the likeness of our Lord suffered a marked 
depreciation. The dark brown hair and com- 
plexion, the emaciated, sorrowful, loving coun- 


No. 5. 





* In the illustrations of the last number of the Art- 
Journal will be seen @ Mosaic of the Virgin and Infant 
Saviour, but one significant omission will be noticed ; 
while the Divine nature of the Child is indicated by a 
nimbus, no such distinctive symbol is added to his earthly 


parent. 
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- be ascertained, the oldest extant, is given in 


vas in that included between the seventh and | 


tenance that had till then formed the distinct | — of its skill that have formed the wonder 
and unvarying tradition, gave place to a|and the admiration of all succeeding ages ; 
likeness much more resembling that of his | but in descending to the functions of the 
earthly parent. The hair became lighter, | upholsterer, it had lost the spirituality that 
and often quite flaxen; the eyes, instead of | attached to its higher calling, and a work of 
black, were rendered of a light blue; and | Art, from being an exponent and illustration 
a soft, smooth, feminine countenance, instead | of the faith, had now become a mere picture— 
of that infinitely more impressive one that | an item in the adornment of the w of the 
the early painters had handed down with | building; or if, in any instances, it partook of 
such minute and unvarying fidelity. The | its higher character, it was but as a medium 
divergence so established was the origin of | of asserting some new point of doctrine that, 
what has been termed the Italian and the | for the time being, occupied more especially 
Byzantine t of the likeness of our Lord. 
But surely this designation is in one respect 
erroneous, as the type followed in the first 
six centuries certainly originated among the 
Asiatic Greek countries. There is no tradi- 
tion to connect it with Byzantium ; and if by 
that name Constantinople is intended, we have 








seen that the Eastern tradition of likeness was 
brought to Italy centuries before that place had | 
an existence. 
With respect to the crucifixion of our Lord, 
the first instances in which its representation | 
can be traced are in the metal images executed | 
during the barbarian occupation of the sixth 
century; one of these figures, as far as can 


cut 6. The original is now in the Bibliotheca 
of the Vatican, and it is valuable as showing 
that though the execution and workmanship 
are the rudest possible, the intention of the 
workman was to adhere, as closely as he was 
able, to the received traditions of resemblance. 

From this time the decline of Art was un- 
mistakable—not that it lacked encouragement, 
or that it was less cared for by the people; on 
the contrary, perhaps never at any former 
period had painting and architecture been so 
generally practised and so lavishly encouraged | 





the thirteenth centuries; but the Arts, being | 
no longer the expression of the spirit of the | 
people, had ceased to exercise their highest | 
and most distinctive functions. In the dark | 
period of the church’s persecution, in the | 
glorious morning of its emancipation, the | 
spiritual life and feelin of the community were | 
reflected in its Art; but in the period now 
treated of, it would be difficult to determine | 
what the religious mind of the community | 
actually was. The profound spirituality en- 
gendered by a long period of suffering and 
persecution had become extinguished, the 
exultation of the day of victory had passed 
oe. and what manifestations of the religious | 
vitality existing in the community exhibited | 
themselves, would seem to have been confined 
to the ostentatious adornment of the sacred 
edifices by the laity, and to the fierce and 
interminable contests on theological dogmas | No. 6. 

on the part of the clergy. Under such cir- | 

cumstances, it is not surprising that the arts | the attention of the church; and the object of 
of representation became shorn of their highest | the painter seems to have been either the 
significance. Architecture grew and flourished, greatest amount of gorgeous decoration, or the 


certainly, as might have been expected from | most attractive rendering of the Blessed Virgin, | 


the prevailing taste for ostentatious ecclesias- | who had just been elevated to a place in the 
tical adornment ; but painting sunk from the | holiest of holies of the Christian temple only 
position it had reviously occupied, as the | second to the highest. 

coadjutor of the church in its teaching, to that It was impossible but that the depreciation 
of a mere instrument of decoration. Nobly | in the purposes of Art observable during this 
and gloriously, in an artistic point of view, | period should extend itself also to its produc- 
it executed its new task, it is true, as is| tions; consequently we see that the likeness 


evidenced by the unrivalled and matchless ex-| of our Lord, though reproduced more fre- 





quently than at any former peri i 
_ neated with that absence of fee entre te 
— that — be ae from want of 
enthusiasm, and from diverted 
~ of the painter. Oy eee 
t is no part of my pur to foll 
tradition of the Divine Hkenees facther ~ se = 
this period, my task being accomplished in 
having traced it back from the time when it is 
incontestable that it was in general acceptance 
| to = first age | pe. church. : 
n inquiry of this nature is not with 
| results other than the elucidation of ‘ates 
‘question of antiquity—interesting above all 
| others though that question be. The truth 
| of the tradition of our Lord’s likeness ap 


| to have been accepted by the first Christian 





communities without a shade of doubt ; after- 
wards, and indeed until the present century, 


it was tacitly admitted, and its authenticit 
having never been disputed, no one ente 
upon an examination with a view to support 
it; but with the spread of neolo, ical and 
atheistical teaching in Germany a France, 
doubts began to be disseminated as te there 
being any foundation for our conceptions re- 
specting the personal resemblance of the Saviour. 
And when we find these doubts entertained 
and promulgated especially, and; indeed, ex- 
clusively, by a class of writers professed] 
denying the truths of the Gospel, we are force 

| to conclude that in denying the traditional 
| likeness, and asserting that it originated in the 
| artistic imagination of the sixth and seventh 
| centuries, they intend thereby to infer a doubt 
| of the existence of the person represented. 

In the pursuance of this investigation, cer- 
tain facts have presented themselves that, I 
believe, have not been hitherto noticed. The 
identification of the Veronica, or early Greek, 
pictures, with a coherent and unbroken chain 
of evidence in support of their being the pro- 
ductions of the first of the church, has not 
before been attempted. The enamel pictures 
of our Lord and the apostles on the patera 
buried with the earliest Christians, the un- 
intentional evidence afforded by the profane 
and blasphemous pagan caricatures of the 
crucifixion, the connection of the tradition of 
the likeness with the introduction of the 
writings of St. John, and the pong 
influence those writings exercised upon the 
Art of the early church, have none of them 
been hitherto noticed. The questions on which 
further elucidation is desirable, are—firstly, the 
extent to which ecclesiastical decoration was 
carried in such churches as existed above- 
ground during the first three centuries, and 
which might have afforded a preparatory school 
| for the production of the works of Art we see 
‘in such numbers, and possessing such high 
artistic power, in the age of Constantine ; and, 
secondly, whether it is possible to obtain clear 
and satisfactory evidence in support of the 
| authenticity of other of the early Greek pic- 
| tures, besides those now preserved in Genoa 
‘and at St. Peter’s, and thus add to the testi- 
_mony that these ancient productions, worn by 
the first members of the church, and buried 
with them in their graves, were, In repeated 
instances, executed at a time when they would 








have been brought under the direct notice of 


many who had seen our Lord. 
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THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 
“ THE BATTLE OF THE STYLES.” 





Arrer a prolonged period of doubt and hesitation, 
after much of annoyance to many persons, and not a 
little that is worse than annoyance to a few, the 
House of Commons at length has had a debate upon 
the style of architecture that is to be adopted for the 
new Foreign Office, and has come to a decision, and, 
so far, has settled this vexed question. The question 
itself was sufficiently simple. The last government 
appointed the architect, who is regarded throughout 
Europe as the head of his profession in this country. 
This architect prepared a design, which was approved 
by the then government, and has since secured the 
approval of the most competent and impartial judges. 
But, before the matter could be brought before 
parliament, a change took place in the administra- 
tion; and the new government, while confirming the 
appointment of the architect, have declared them- 
selves determined opponents of the style in which 
he had prepared his design. The result of this 
hostility on the part of the present government, and 
especially on the part of its head, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, is the vote of the House of Commons on the 
8th of July, which affirmed the mandate of the 
premier, and determined that the style of the new 
Foreign Office should be the Classic of Lord Pal- 
merston, and not the Gothic of Mr. G. G. Scott. 

The decision of the House was such as might 
have been expected, though certainly it is very far 
from being either satisfactory in itself or creditable 
to parliament. A satisfactory decision, indeed, 
implies the expression of a sound opinion by com- 
petent judges. By accident, or when actuated by 
an auspicious impulse, or through the agency of 
overruling inflaences for good, the most incompetent 
of judges may sometimes decide wisely and well. 
Their judgment, however, when deliberate, when 
left to themselves, and particularly when powerfully 
affected by influential prejudice, can scarcely fail to 
prove the very reverse of satisfactory. The vote of 
the House of Commons upon the style of the new 
Foreign Office has been taken under precisely such 
circumstances as we have supposed. The majority 
of the honourable gentlemen, by whom the subject 
was discussed and decided, knew nothing whatever 
about architecture; and, in addition to their own 
ignorance, they were subjected to the partial mis- 
representations of more than one of their own order, 
together with the full force of the highest official 
influence brought forward in support of the personal 
prejudices of individuals now in office. 

Without attempting to criticise minutely the 
debate which called forth an appropriate pean from 
the Times, we desire to record our decided protest 
against both the mauner in which it was conducted 
and the conclusion at which it arrived. It is 
notorious that the government determined to oppose 
Mr. Seott’s masterly and most appropriate Gothic 
design, solely because it was Gothic, without at- 
tempting or even pretending to understand either 
the style itself, or Mr. Scott’s particular example of 
its application. Nor is it less certain that Lord 
Palmerston and his subordinates, in what they were 
pleased should do duty for arguments in support of 
their architectural policy, made use of a series of 
exploded fallacies and often-refuted misrepresenta- 
tions; while, on the other hand, they failed to 
advance (because, indeed, it was impossible that they 
should advance) a single genuine argument to sus- 
tain their views and to justify their conduct. The 
Gothic, as a style, these equally eminent and candid 
Art-critics declared to be all very well for eccle- 
siastical buildings, but for civil and domestic edifices 
they pronounced it to be altogether unfitted—in 
fact, it was essentially an ecclesiastical style; as 
such it was used by the men of the middle ages, 
who introduced it, and in that capacity we may 
perhaps be right in using it ourselves. Not that 
the objectors had much to say for the Gothic even 
for churches, since, in their estimation, it is in ap- 
pearance inevitably “conventual,” and “ jesuitical,” 
and “dark,” and “ gloomy,” and “inconvenient,” and 
it abounds in “eccentricities,” and it is “medieval,” 
and, if English at all, it is the English of the Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors, and not of the era of Queen 
Vietoria. We can understand that Lord Palmerston 
might not know how all this nonsense had long ago 





been disposed of. We can suppose him never to 
have heard of Mr. Parker’s excellent volumes on 
the early civil and domestic Gothic of England, or 
to have made himself master of a single fact con- 
nected with either the history or the revival of 
Gothic Art. But delusions and omissions of this 
kind ought not to be distorted into authorities for 
the perpetration of serious practical mischief. A 
lively veteran in polities, the noble and “ laughter- 
loving” viscount may very naturally imagine that 
his worn-out Art-notions still retain their pristine 
freshness. Lord Palmerston must be reminded 
that whatever ideas he may entertain upon archi- 
tecture were formed before the second half of the 
present century began,—they were formed, con- 
sequently, before the grandest movement in the 
art of architecture that modern times has known 
had had its commencement. Not a single step has 
he advanced in his knowledge of architecture, while 
around him the onward movement has been rapid 
and strongly sustained. Lord Palmerston forgets, 
perhaps, that he is an old man, and other people 
may successfully persuade him to forget that he is 
an old statesman; and so he may fancy that his 
antiquated George IV. reminiscences about the Arts 
are still in accordance with the spirit of the present 
day, and he may conclude that the fashion in archi- 
tecture is the same in 1861 as it was when he was 
actually young in both years and statesmanship. 
In reply to Lord Palmerston’s anti-Gothic allega- 
tions, it is sufficient to assert that the noble viscount 
was speaking in painful ignorance, every objection 
to that grand style which he enunciated being 
exactly the converse of the fact. The Gothic is in 
every respect as great (and as great, in every respect, 
it always has been while it was great at all) as well 
for civil as for ecclesiastical buildings; and it has 
always been as habitually used for civil buildings as 
for ecclesiastical, so long as it produced any noble 
buildings whatever. The Gothic is not a “ conven- 
tual” style, neither can it fairly be stigmatised as 
“ jesuitical,” seeing that the Jesuits have always 
done their best to exterminate it, and that convents 
are almost universally designed after the Italian 
classic manner. Neither is the Gothic “dark,” or 
“gloomy,” or “inconvenient,” or “ eccentric,” or 
“‘ mediceval,” as essential qualities or conditions of 
the style; on the contrary, Gothic buildings, as 
such, are better lighted, and more commodious than 
auy others, and they are by far more cheerful than 
their competitors, and less monotonous; and their 
comparative convenience or incouvenience depends 
upon the architect (or upon those who fetter and 
control his free action), the Gothic style simply 
placing at his disposal far greater facilities for con- 
venience than any other. Nor are Gothic edifices 
(if they really are Gothic, pure and simple, and not 
illustrations of the style travestied) eccentric—unless 
it be in the eyes of those who affect to believe that 
tiers of square-headed windows, all of them exactly 
alike, are worthy of admiration, and that they have 
their powers of admitting light increased by the 
erection of a row of useless columns (all exactly 
alike also) in front of them—persons who pre- 
tend to delight in stucco imitations of unmeaning 
classic ornaments, and whose ideas of consistent 
and honourable English architecture find types in 
Corinthian capitals executed to order wholesale, and in 
pediments that do not terminate roofs, and in balus- 
trades without any possible use or significance, and 
in so/id urns, and in figures which are mythological 
in character and Roman in costume. And as to the 
medisevalism of Gothic architecture, why certainly in 
the middle ages the Gothic grew up in England, as 
elsewhere throughout Europe, to be a noble and a 
glorious style, and it harmonised well with the period 
of its first renown, and it adapted itself in happy 
fitness to the sentiments and the requirements of the 
men who devised and developed it: much after the 
same manner that classic architecture is “ antique,” 
inasmuch as it was produced and made perfect by the 
ancients, in accordance with their ideas, and as a 
material expression of their aspirations. But this 
Gothic architecture admits—nay, its essential prin- 
ciples demand—that it should always conform to 
existing sentiments and requirements, and that it 
always should harmonise with each succeeding age. 
The men of one age may reproduce or copy earlier 
Gothic structures : this, however, proceeds from their 
own choice—their choice determined, perhaps, by their 
want of ability to think and originate for themselves ; 





for the Gothic style is ever ready to advance with 
passing time. It would be difficult to show that classic 
architecture admits of any important modifications, 
or that it can be made to assimilate to new condi- 
tions of socicty, and to harmonise with the fresh 
associations of altered circumstances. At any rate, 
the classic is not more facile in its adaptability, it is 
not more versatile or more comprehensive than the 
Gothic. We may have covered brick columns with 
stucco in England until the popular notion of Eng- 
lish architecture and columnar architecture has 
become identical; and an English premier may 
conclude that what he takes to be classic architecture 
must be best for London in 1861, because he knows 
that the classic architecture, borrowed by the Romans 
from Greece, shed a glory upon Augustan Rome ; and 
the English House of Commons may affirm by their 
vote the architectural supremacy of such edifices as 
Buckingham Palace, and the British Museum, and 
the Royal Exchange: and yet the Gothic may be, 
as certainly the Gothic is, the one style that alone 
can produce such a Foreign Office as would be worthy 
of the English metropolis at the present day. 

Let us be rightly understood when we make the 
assertion we have just made. We cherish no me- 
diseval sympathies whatever, We object altogether 
to speak either Anglo-Norman or Anglo-Roman ; 
we positively refuse to wear either a toga or a 
hauberk; nor have we the slightest inclination 
to display on our cartes de visite figures that are 
either cross-legged or half human and half scroll- 
work. We believe the Gothic, however, to be the 
style of architecture which is the noblest in itself, 
the best adapted for every important English build- 
ing, and pre-eminently qualified in able hands to 
express the sentiments, and to provide for the re- 
quirements, of our own times. It may now be useless 
to struggle in behalf of an edifice that might be 
honourable to ourselves, and such as foreign visitors 
to London might look upon with admiring approval. 
And it may also be too late to plead for an able and 
experienced architect, that he has a right to feel 
secure alike from ministerial tyranny and parliamen- 
tary injustice. Whether too late or not to obtain 
fair and worthy treatment for Mr. Scott, and to 
advocate effectually for our London a new national 
edifice that might rank with the Hotels de Ville of 
continental cities, we are so far in earnest in hold- 
ing our opinions that we cannot refrain from giving 
to them a full and free expression, To our able 
architectural contemporaries (if they are disposed to 
such a task) we prefer to leave it, both to specify 
the individual details of such a Gothic Foreign 
Office as would be satisfactory to ourselves, and to 
dispose systematically of the fallacies and blunders of 
Lord Palmerston and his confederates in the House 
of Commons. It is enough for us to touch in 
general terms, though in a definite manner and a 
decided tone, upon the style of the new Foreign 
Office, as it was dealt with in the recent debate, and 
as at present it has been determined by parliament. 
Were it required of us, however, to vindicate the 
Gothic in the present particular instance, by de- 
monstrating its superior fitness and its worthiness for 
the production of the required new Foreign Office, 
we should not feel that any severe or trying task had 
been imposed upon us. 

Whatever the final decision of the legislature, the 
voice of the intelligent and educated public is 
powerfully and significantly raised in advocacy of 
the Gothic style—the Gothic, be it remembered, 
not of the middle ages revived and reproduced, 
but that same great style inspired with fresh life, 
and animated with renewed vigour, and at the same 
time modified and expressed in conformity with the 
spirit of our own era, On every side, as well 
amongst the most practical and thoroughly “ busi- 
ness” men as with the learned and the scientific, at 
home and in the colonies, the Gothic is in the 
ascendant as the rising style of the day. Lord 
Palmerston, a septuagenarian, consistently adheres 
to an old-fashioned and almost obsolete style, and 
he fondly hopes by such means to crush the aspiring 
growth of the more receut Art. He greatly mis- 
calculates his own powers, as he fails altogether to 
form a just conception of the energy of the revived 
Gothic. At the most, he will not do more than add 
another comparatively poor public building to the 
architectural mediocrity of London. We say “ com- 

tively poor” because Mr. Scott will save the 
oreign Ollice, whatever its style, from absolute 
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poverty. He is too able an architect not to leave 
the impress of his ability upon every work that 
bears his name, however adverse the conditions 
under which he may have been constrained to act. 
At Hamburg, the Gothic points with either hand 
to two new public edifices, the one ecclesiastical and 
the other civil, that declare with equal impressive- 
ness the estimation in which the English architect 
is held foreigners. In London the prime mi- 
pister parliament of England treat their dis- 
tingui coun’ with arbitrary indifference, 
a mee is & ona at home a contrast to 
his own works abroad. Thus does Lord Palmer- 
ston win his triumphs in, or rather over, Art. There 
is one circumstance connected with his present 
triumph over the Gothic that the premier possibly 
may have failed to take into his consideration. It 





of the plate are limited only by the size of the kiln. 
If this be the case, and the photograph can be suc- 
cessfully enlarged, there does not, that we can see, 
exist any obstacle to this photographic transfer 
superseding legitimate glass painting. The tracing 
or drawing of the subject on the coloured glass and 
afterwards the hatching and working in of the forms 
with the necessary care, is a labour of much nicety, 
which would be entirely obviated could the forms be 
thrown on to the coloured glass as enlarged from a 
small study, with the option of producing any 
number of replicas. 

M. Joubert thus explains his process :—The 
glass used may be crown or flatted, but it must be 
perfectly free from blemish, and carefully cleaned 
and wiped to prepare it for the liquid compound 
with which it is to be coated. The liquid consists 
of a saturated solution of bichromate of ammonia, 








is a circumstance that we are not disposed to over- 
look. This is certain to prove one of the most 
evanescent of triumphs. “The battle of the styles” 
Lord Palmerston evidently considers to have been 
fought out, and the victory he believes to have | 
been won by his classic protégé—by “Greek” | 
architecture, “‘or Roman, or Renaissance,” as he 
himself so clearly and so felicitously defined his own | 
classic ideal. Battles have often been sustained long 
after apparent victories have been won; and many 
@ specious triumph has proved the prelude to a 
complete ultimate catastrophe. In “the battle of 
the styles” the combatants in the front rank of 
the Gothic array are conscious of no exhaustion of 
either strength or spirit. Some hostile demon- 
stration of unusual gravity they might need to 
induce them to consolidate their power, to act with 
more cordial unanimity, and to bring their reserves 
into action. And this Lord Palmerston may be 

ulated on having unconsciously accomplished. 
His Foreign Office coup he must ex to recoil 
upon his own classic confederates. The Gothic is 
not beaten yet, nor do we assign to any remote 
period the hour of its acknowledged triumph. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES ON 
GLASS. 


Tue discovery of photography gave rise to the 
hope that the process might be employed extensively 
as a valuab’s auxiliary in certain of the manufactures 
that are indebted to Art for enrichment, and that 
the facility of its utilization would materially re- 
duce the cost of products which are nothing with- | 
out embellishment, but of which the embellish- 


| must be prepared in a room from which the light is 


in the proportion of five parts; honey and albumen 


| three parts of each, well mixed together and 


thinned with from twenty to thirty parts of distilled 
water, the whole carefully filtered before use. As 
this mixture is necessarily sensitive to light, it | 


partially excluded ; or under a yellow light, as in 
photographic operating rooms. 
The glass, having been coated with the solution, 

and exposed for a few minutes to the heat of a gas | 
stove in order to dry it, is placed face downwards on 
the subject to be copied in an ordinary frame, such 
as is used for printing photographs. It is under- 
stood that the picture to be copied on the glass 
must be what is called in photographic phrase a 
positive, and if on paper it must be rendered trans- 

nt by waxing or some other method. Exposure 
to the light during a few seconds will, according to 
the state of the weather, show on removing the 
glass from the pressure frame, a faintly indicated 
negative picture, which is brought out by rubbing 
over the surface gently with a soft brush an enamel 
colour in a very finely divided powder, until the 
whole composition appears in a perfect positive form. 
It is then fixed by pouring over the surface alcohol, 
to which has been added a small proportion of acid, 
either nitric or acetic. The alcohol, having been 
floated over the entire surface, is drained off at 
one corner. In a short time the alcohol will be 
evaporated, the glass is then to be gently immersed 
in a large pan of clear water, and left until the 
chromic solution has dissolved off, and nothing 
remains but the enamel colour on the glass; it 
is then allowed to dry near a heated stove, and 
when dry is ready to be placed in the kiln for 
firing. Enamel of any colour can be used, and, 
by careful registering, a variety of colours can be 
printed one after the other, so as to obtain a perfect 





ment enhances the cost beyond moderate means. 
The hope so long and so confidently entertained, is 
about to be realized in one direction, by an invention 
of M. Joubert, long known to the world of Art as | 
an engraver of the highest rank. Photography has 

so effectually superseded miniature painting, that | 
those artists who continue to profess portraiture | 
have either - to oil or yielded to the pressure 

and become photographers. Painters, generally, do 

not acknow any obligation to photography ; 

but architects onght to be grateful for that it has 

filled their portfolios with the most beautiful in- 

stances of their art. Setting aside the earnestness 

with which photography has been practised as a 

means of producing likenesses, it has been regarded 

principally as a source of amusement, a limitation 

whence nothing could be expected of a kind at all 

available as “ industrial art.” 

The invention of M. Joubert consists in throwing 
photographie pictures on the glass, and burning 
them in in the kiln in the manner in which painting 
on glass is fired. We have been favoured with 9 
sight of M. Joubert’s works, which consist of the 
reproduction of laudscapes, figures, portraits, archi- 
tecture, in short, every subject of which photo- 
graphic pictures are made; and the invention is 
not limited to photographs, but comprehends every 
kind of print, all seeming with equal facility to be 
transferred to the glass and burnt into it. One 
striking example of the latter kind of transfer, is 
Ratffacile’s ‘Belle Jardinitre,’ an engraving of 
which a line and every gradation of shade are 
as faithfully repeated on the glass as on the paper. 
M. Joubert has as yet produced nothing larger than 
24 inches by 17$, but he says that the dimensions 





imitation of a picture. 

The largest pictures that M. Joubert has as yet 
roduced, are, as we have observed, 24 by 174 
inches, but he thinks there would be no dif- 
ficulty in producing pictures three or four feet 
square, but in proportion to the increased size of 
the glass, so is the difficulty of firing it augmented. 
With respect to the colouring, that is a process re- 
quiring much care, and a combination of tints can 
only be effected by the employment of colours that 
ean be fired at the same time. M. Joubert can fix 
four colours in one burning, and he has no doubt of 
being able to produce at one firing a great variety 
as the art becomes developed by experience. We 
have made a few observations on glass painting—it 
is not the object of the inventor to enter into com- 
petition with glass painters, but it must be that in 
the end this method of producing pictures on glass 
will supersede all the common products of what is 
called glass painting. With respect to the cost of 
these plates in comparison with glass painting, the 
price of the former must be very much less, when it 
is remembered that the works of the glass painter 
are accomplished only with great labour, and all 
that labour may be frustrated by the fracture of 
the glass in the kiln. The pictures according to 
M. Joubert’s invention, are liable to the like acci- 
dent, but for their production the same time and 
labour are not n The estimated cost of 
these pictures will be eight shillings per square foot. 
The price is determined according to measurement, 
in order to facilitate the formation of estimates by 
architects and builders, as an invention of such 
utility must come at once into extensive requisition, 
in which case it is supposed that the cost may be 





materially reduced. M. Joubert has been experi- 
menting for two years and more, and of course the 
failures, as in all cases of mere experiment, were 
very numerous, but now his snecess is such that 
the failures in the process do not amount to more 
than one per cent. The invention is patented, and 
the patent includes its application to ceramic pro- 
ductions, of the success of which the patentee pos- 
sesses some examples; but as he found it impossible 
to carry on to ultimate perfection the application to 
both glass and china at the same time, he chose 
the former, and devoted himself to it with such 
happy results as we describe. A difficulty might 
be anticipated in dealing photographically with 
convex surfaces; but M. Joubert is sanguine of 
transferring to such surfaces pictures with a cer- 
tainty of preserving them from destruction, accord- 
ing to a new method of printing on the round about 
to be introduced by an eminent photographer. The 
excise upon glass was in force upwards of a century, 
operating most perniciously in respect of its common 


| application in improved forms to domestic purposes ; 


and had the impost still existed, M. Joubert says 
that he should have hesitated about devoting himself 
to the perfecting of his invention. Even as it is, 
and without the improvements in prospect, it must 


| be regarded as one of the most beautiful and valuable 


inventions of our time—as superseding at once all 
the bad art that we see in windows available for 
decoration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of “ Tas Ant-JouRNat.” 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Srr,—Thanks for ye protest, in the last number 
of the Art-Journai, against the errors of the Crystal 
Palace management. In the way of condemnation 
your strictures leave nothing to be said; but the 
considerations they involve seem to me to open u 
the prior question—is not the state of thinge whic 
we deplore rather the inevitable result of a radical 
fault in the original conception of the Palace, than 
a sudden divergence from propriety on the part of 
the directors ? 

The original design of the Crystai Palace, as I 
understand it, was to combine the appliances for 
instruction and a with the attractions of a 
resort for pleasure. The combination was impos- 
sible, the alliance unnatural, and the failure to be 
expected. Being in no way personally interested 
in the concern, I write in ignorance of its financial 
details, and therefore under correction; but my 
acquaintance with kindred matters justifies me in 
saying that the enormous cost of creating and main- 
taining the works required for the first purpose, is 
what no mere holiday revenue can bear; while, 
as regards congruity, the contact of sight-seeing 
crowds is as fatal to the comfort and profit of the 
student, as are some of the objects of his studies 
preposterous as ornaments in a public lounge. 

It is time that the vain attempt to mix up study, 
or real education, with amusement, were discoun- 
tenanced by those who know in their own experience 
its utter impossibility. The charity school will 
derive as little benefit from the casts of Angelo, as 
will he who has been communing with the eloquent 
memorials of the Assyrian court find pleasure in the 
band and fountains. Study is one thing, and 
** pleasaunce”’ is another; each has its own season, 
and each should have its own place. The Sydenham 
institution was free to choose between them, but it 
cannot secure both. ‘To vie for educational pur- 
poses with the British and Kensington Museums, 
must have engulfed a capital, and involve expenses 
so far beyond the income realized thereby, as to 
become a ruinous charge upon the revenue from 
other sources. Hence the amusement department 
must be kept at fever heat. The holiday-makers 
must be attracted by a succession of novelties more 
and more highly seasoned for their not too fastidious 
palate; and when we remember that all is con- 
trolled by a joint-stock proprietary of hungry and 
disappointed shareholders, whose single end and 
aim, rule of right, and test of success, is—dividends, 
the picture of failure and retrogression is complete. 

e may regret, but we can no longer wane, 
that an undertaking, originally hailed as a nationa 
glory, should be found resorting to Sunday dese - 
eration, and exhibitions of criminal foolhardiness, 
for a precarious subsistence. BIJ 


London, July 11. 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 





Nor less remarkable than the collections it contains 
have been the rise and progress of this now impor- 
taut and curious museum: a gathering made from 
all Europe in a comparatively short space of time, 
it presents a most striking contrast to the insigni- 
ficant groups in the half-empty cases of the British 
Museum; where purchases are few, and when 
made, are months, or we might almost say years, 
before they are publicly exhibited. The effete 
system of trusteeship, and the doubts and difficulties 
which beset “boards” of gentlemen little conver- 
sant with the matters they are called to decide upon, 
clog and hamper our great national institution, and 
obstruct its most efficient officers; while South 
Kensington, more happily ruled, knows nought of 
this: the one is the type of the old school, formal 
and prosy ; the other of the new, active, intelligent, 
and useful. 

The important purchases from the Soltykoff 
collection, recently dispersed in Paris, are already 
placed in a post of honour for public approbation at 
Kensington. They deserve it; the three objects in 
one case could not be rivalled in importance and 
beauty by any other museum. The first in point of 
date, and infinitely so in its interest, is the Paschal 
Candlestick, of gilt bronze, made by order of Peter, 
Abbot of the Monastery of St. Peter at Gloucester 
(now the cathedral), circa 1115; and which was 
afterwards given to one of the churches of Mans, 
in Normaudy; the gift probably took place in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and there it remained 
until the great revolution scattered this and other im- 
portant church antiques. As an example of the 
peculiar Art of the era, it is unrivalled: it is a mass 
of sculpture in high relief, or appliqué, saints, angels, 
birds, and animals are grouped with foliage ard 
inscribed scrolls, with all that barbaric richness of 
detail in which the Byzantine school delighted to 
disport itself. It has been most properly secured 
for this country in opposition to spirited biddings 
on the part of the Louvre; but it is really a national 
monument we should have been disgraced in losing. 
Next let us pause over the Chdsse or Reliquary in 
gilt bronze, a Rhenish-Byzantine work of the twelfth 
century, originally brought from Cologne. It takes 
the form of a domed cathedral, whose ground plan 
is a Maltese cross; the roof, pillars, and sides are 
enriched by enamels, and the intervening spaces 
filled by sculptures in walrus ivory. As a piece of 
Art-workmanship, it has extraordinary claims to 
attention, while its state of preservation is so per- 
fect that it might be mistaken for a modern copy. 
The third specimen in this case is a toilet mirror 
with a metal speculum, a Milanese work of the 
early part of the sixteenth century: it is of grand pro- 
portions, the mirror, covered by a sliding panel, 
richly embossed; the frame, a mass of architectural 
enrichment and shrined figures, exhibiting the 
fanciful elongated pseudo-delicacy of the minor Art- 
workmen of that epoch ; the entire surface is dama- 
scened with silver and gold, and the utmost elabora- 
tion of design has been lavished over the whole. 
For these three works, the competition was eager in 
Paris ; but we think our officers have done well in 
securing the most important features of the famous 
Soltykoff museum, though at a price that would 
have been considered fabulous a few years ago; it is 
better thus to obtain a few of the finest things, than 
spend public money over large quantities of minor 
examples; of the latter the museum has enough, 
and now wants but a few of the larger and more 
elaborate works. Not that minor articles are to be 
refused, and we are pleased to see they are not; 
for several have been also obtained at the same sale, 
and we may particularly allude to the door handle of 
German workmanship (circa 1480), and the knocker 
in chiselled iron, a work in French Renaissance 
(circa 1520), as good in their class, the latter par- 
ticularly so; it consists of a figure of a cupid hold- 
ing a tablet inseribed “salve,” standing beneath a 
canopy; the figure lifts and forms the knocker ; 
the canopy and the other enrichments are remark- 
able for brilliancy of execution. In the same case 
18 @ group of fine church furniture, a triptych of 
great elaboration, several croziers, a reliquary with 
® very curious representation of the ‘ Descent from 





3 } 
the Cross,’ and many minor pieces of altar plate, 


eminently deserving notice. 

Among the more recent contributions from private 
collections exhibited “for public good,” we may 
notice the remarkably fine and large specimens of 
old Chelsea vases, lent by R. Naylor, Esq.; in taste, 
colour, and contour, they vie with their continental 
rivals, but we rarely have the chance of seeing such 
important examples. Major-General Malcolm sends 
a good collection of Oriental arms, having all that 
abundance of enriched detail which the eastern 
nations delight in; they are useful in an educational 
point of view, inasmuch as they teach us that the 
most lavish decoration in the brightest tints, may 
be “toned down” by the taste of the workman, 
until gandiness is lost in enrichment. The groups 
of arms exhibited by R. T. Pritchett, Esq., display 
the armourer’s claim to his position among Art- 
workers in metal; the horse-muzzle and burgonet 
are the best specimens,—the former appears to have 
come from the prolific ate/iers of the Low Countries 
in the sixteenth century. The inscription is made to 
subserve the ornamental necessities of the general 
design ; the easy way in which the metal is generally 
wrought deserves attention; in fact, the artizans of 
the period seem never to have felt a difficulty in 
manipulation of any kind, and to have had the 
same facility in delicately and easily sculpturing 
steel, as a modern cameo-cutter possesses when 
employed on his shell. There are some matchlocks 
and pistols that also deserve attention from the 
extreme elaborateness of their decoration, consisting 
not only in carving the wooden stock as finely as a 
lady’s workbox might be, but in inlaying metals 
and ivories, plain or coloured, over their surfaces. 

The Italian sculptures recently added to the col- 
lection by its indefatigable officers, who were ready 
at once to secure what the Italians themselves failed 
to preserve, are not yet properly exhibited, and 
their value cannot, consequently, be entirely felt; 
they are heaped, rather than arranged, on the floor 
of a small room, some large works are laid on 
their backs that should only be seen upright. The 
removal of the “Singing Gallery” from Florence 
has allowed a small space for other objects, and 
among them some good sculptures of saints and 
angels, full of the fine feeling of medieval Italian 
Art. We were particularly pleased with a recum- 
bent figure of a female, which has evidently formed 
a monumental slab over some now forgotten grave ; 
it is worthy of much attention from the graceful 
ease of its design in a somewhat circumscribed field 
of Art. 

All these, and other large works of sculpture, are 
to be ultimately placed in a grand central hall of 
iron and glass, now in rapid progress of construc- 
tion, and which will fill the quadrangle formed by 
the picture galleries. By this means the rooms 
will be relieved of such works as the ‘ David,’ which 
at present crowd and embarrass themselves and 
others. With the completion of this hall, large, 
and well lighted from its domed roof, we shall 
then possess a museum having no phase of Art 
unrepresented in a worthy manner. 


—@——_ 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Giascow.—Three more of the stained glass win- 
dows, concerning which there has been of late years 
so much discussion in parliament, in corporations, 
and among individ have reached their destina- 
tion, the Cathedral of Glasgow, from Munich. The 
donors respectively are, we understand from our 
contemporary the Builder, Lady Montague, Mr. 
Middleton, of Glasgow and Mr, Graham Sommer- 
ville. Mr. Sommerville’s window is to be placed 
in the left side of the church, and the other two in 
the north aisle of the nave. 

Strrtine.—The foundation-stone of the monu- 
mental memorial of Sir William Wallace was laid 
upon the Abbey Craig, near Stirling, on the last 
anniversary of the battle of Bannockburn, June 25. 
The design of the monument is an imitation of a 
Scottish baronial tower, 200 feet high, and 36 feet 
square, The site presents a magnificent view of 
the rocky castle of Stirling and the surrounding 
a ta scenery, which includes the Frith of 

or . 





_ Nonwicu.—The annual meeting for the distribu- 

tion of prizes to the pupils of the School of Art in 
this city, has taken place. In a few preliminary 
remarks made by the mayor, who acted as chair- 
man, and delivered the prizes to the successful 
candidates, he observed that as a man who could 
not play a single note of music derived, neverthe- 
less, very sensible pleasure from musical sounds, so 
he who could not handle a pencil might yet have a 
most vivid impression of the beauty of forms, the 
splendour of colours, and the elegance of taste ; 
and all could understand the value of an institu- 
tion like this. In a material and utilitarian age, 
in which the saresgpion yo threatened to puff away 
all ideas of beauty, and science languished and was 
dumb in the presence of the auri sacri fames, these 
schools fostered and kept alive, or, to speak more 
correctly, enkindled in the mind of youth a love of 
Art,—drew forth, as it were, the latent spark,— 
fanning it into a gentle flame, refining the mind 
and improving the morals by drawing them from 
sordid pursuits. Their influence on manufactures 
was, he believed, so beneficial, that our manufac- 
turers might reasonably hope to rival, if not excel, 
the foreigners in gracefulness of design; and, no 
doubt, there were some among the pupils who had 
souls above patterns, and who might become the 
founders of a school of English Raffuelles, Van- 
dykes, and Claudes, The number of pupils in the 
central school during the last year has been upwards 
of 240, including oy t school-masters and 
mistresses from the national and other charitable 
schools. The number of children, in the out-door 
schools during the past year, was 1,088. 

Reapinc.—The first annual meeting of the Read- 
ing School of Art was held, on the 5th of July, in 
the council chamber of the Town Hall, under the 
presidency of the Mayor, Mr. J. Boorne. The 
report of the committee states that the amount 
received in donations for the establishment of the 
school was £110, including £20 from Mr. R. Benyon, 
10 ey from the president, Mr. Higford Burr, 
and 10 guineas from Sir F. Goldsmid. The sum 
thus contributed was expended in furnishing and 
fitting up the rooms, and in the purchase of suit- 
able examples, casts, &c., for the use of the pupils ; 
the number of whom has been sixty-eight; namely, 
twenty in the ladies’ morning class, twenty in the 
evening class, and twenty-eight in the artizans’ 
and mechanics’ class ; the amount received for fees 
was £94 8s. Besides the pupils in the central or 
principal school, the branch schools receiving in- 
struction were the Blue Coat School, 36 pupils, 
the British School, 120, and 65 pupils in private 
schools. The recent government examination was 
attended by all the pupils, both in the public and 
rivate establishments, when twenty-three prizes 

ve medals, three « honourable mentions,’ and 
two prize studentships were awarded. The master, 
Mr. t. R. Havell, and his scholars seem thus far 
to have fulfilled their duties to each other; it re- 
mains for the inhabitants of the town and district 
to do theirs, by such support as is Jed to render 
the institution really effi 

Yarmovutu.—The distribution of prizes to the 
successful candidates of the Yarmouth School of 
Art took place on the 13th of June. The list of 
recipients was larger than on any previous occasion, 
the medals awarded being 15, and the number of 
other prizes more than 100, The school has been 
in operation five or six years. 

Bristot.—The annual meeting of the subscribers 
to the Bristol Academy of Arts was held at the 
Institution, on the 16th of July. The report of the 
operations of the society during the past year is of 
a favourable character. The receipts for admission 
to the exhibition amounted to £150, and for the 
sale of pictures £960, the commission on which 
realized the sum of £46 14s, 6¢d.—this goes into the 
academy’s funds. The —— magn py o owes 
its present pecuniary condition, gives a balance in 
a of £480. lds. Tithe various resolutions sub- 
mitted to the meeting were moved and seconded 
respectively by Messrs. J. B. Atkinson, Chapman, 
J. Battersby Harford, T. Hawkins, Walton, Brai- 
kenbridge, and others. 

SourHaMPpTon.—The memorial statue of the late 
Dr, Isaac Watts, the eminent Dissenting divine and 
sacred t, was erected and inaugurated here, the 
place of his birth, on the 17th of July, with much 
pomp of ceremony. When the figure was uncovered, 
the 1 of Shaftesbury delivered an appropriate 
address to the large assembly present on the occa- 
sion. The statue is the work of Mr. R. C. Lucas. 
Suerrietp.—Mr. Bell’s statue of James Mont- 
gomery, intended for erection here, has been cast 
at the works of the Coalbrookdale Company. The 
pedestal is completed and ready for the reception of 
the figure. It was intended that the inauguration 
should take place on the 30th of April, the anniver- 
sary of the poet’s death, but the ceremony has been 
delayed by unforeseen difficulties. 
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DRAWINGS 


; FROM THE 
PICTURES OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND 
HI8 ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue almost unlimited space at the disposal of 
the directors of the Crystal Palace, enables 
them at any time to add to their series of col- 
lections, without any fear of encroaching upon 
those occupants of the building which had pre- 
viously established themselves there as perma- 
nent residents. The latest addition of this kind 
that has thus been made is one of unusual 
interest, and, without doubt, it will prove emi- 
nently attractive to all visitors to the Crystal 
Palace who seek to derive from that institution 
intellectual enjoyment. . 

A new enclosure has been associated—in the 
gallery near the t orchestra—with the pic- 
ture gallery, and here are placed the water- 
colour drawings that were executed from those 
pictures in the royal collections, which for some 
time have been engraved for the 4rt-Journal. 
It must be understood that these drawings in 
themselves constitute an unique collection, while 
each individual of them s valuable 
qualities distinctively its own. The whole have 
been painted from the original pictures, the 
property of Her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort, by the express permission of the royal 

roprietors most graciously accorded to Mr. 8. 
c Hall, nny - understanding that — pe 

rawings all the pro engravings shou 
made. To Mr. ail was entrusted the agree- 
able, but also the responsible, duty, of selecting 
from the entire collections in the royal palaces 
the examples that would be most desirable for 
engraving, and to Mr. Hail the collection of 
drawings now belongs. In some instances of 
modern works the drawings have been made by 
the painters of the original pictures ; in other 
cases they have been touched upon by the 

inters ; and in every case the utmost care has 
been taken to obtain the best possible drawings, 
—such drawings, indeed, as would not only 
truly valuable in themselves from their own 
intrinsic merit, but which also would enable the 
engravers to translate the original pictures with 
becoming fidelity, and in a manner worthy at 
once of the royal sanction and the patronage of 
the public. These drawings, consequently, 
cannot be considered to be merely first-rate 
“copies,” even of the most famous originals: 
they are, rather, original representations of cer- 
tain precious works of Art, most of them exe- 
cuted in a different manner, which have their 
home in some one of the palaces of the Sove- 
reign of England; and from these original 
representations a popular translation of the 
Royal Pictures has been made through the 
agency of the art of engraving. 

The drawings now at the Crystal Palace in 
this one most important circumstance resemble 
many of the Fine Art Collections that have 
been assembled under the same lofty roof,—that 
is, they bring oe. within the limits of a 
single gallery of comparatively small extent, 
works which in their primary condition of ex- 
istence cannot be seen in one place and at the 
same time. They are most happily associated 
with the other representations of great works 
of Art, by which, in their present resting- 
place, they are surrounded. It would have 
seemed most desirable to have secured such 
a collection, possessing such qualities, for the 
Crystal Palace, as an integral componcat 
of its department of Fine Art; or, at any 
rate, it would have apparently been a matter 
easy of accomplishment to have kept these 
drawings together, and so to have saved them 
from any chance of losing that especial attrac- 
tiveness which they derive from their existence 
asa collection. It appears, however, to have 








been decided that such plan should no longer 
be contemplated; and, accordingly, we may 
state that they now are exhibited under condi- 
tions similar to those that are understood to 
apply generally to pictures in the exhibitions of 
the Hoyal Academy, and elsewhere. Each 
drawing may be purchased by itself, and thus 
collectors are enabled to obtain one or more 
examples of a series of works which differ from 
all others, and which certainly will never again 
be reproduced. This being the case, we strongly 
urge a visit to these drawings, while they are so 
easy of access, before their final dispersion, and 
while they yet retain the power of exhibiting at 
one and the same time those royal pictures 
which are at the different Royal Residences. 

It is a characteristic of this collection of 
drawings, that it demonstrates the applicability 
of painting in water-colours to every variety of 
subject, and to such diversified treatinent of 
similar subjects as would necessarily distinguish 
different schools of Art. Thé royal collections 
contain heirlooms of the crown, many pictures 
that enjoy a world-wide renown, and which are 
unsur d as examples of the greatest Dutch 
and Flemish masters, with equally fine, precious, 
and characteristic works of the painters of 
Italy : and with these earlier productions the 
Queen and the Prince have associated numerous 
groups of the works of British artists of their 
own era, and also other contemporaneous 
examples of the modern schools of France, 
Belgium, and Germany. All are represented in 
the drawings ; and, what is worthy of especial 
notice, the drawings represent every eer | 
and class of these much-varied originals, wit 
signal success, and the most felicitous truthful- 
ness. They reproduce in water-colours great 

ictures painted in oils, as happily as in some 
mstances they form “ replicas” of original 
water-colour drawings. In order to convey 
some idea of the comprehensive nature of the 
collection, it may be well for us to state that 
the drawings have been executed after originals 
by not less than twenty-five of the earlier 
masters, forty-one English artists, and sixteen 
modern French, Belgian, and German artists. 
Intending purchasers, therefore, have a wide 
range for selection, and they may transfer to 
their own homes, without any violation of 
loyal duty, a royal picture of almost every 
imaginable species and style. Always good in 
themselves as water-colour drawings, in these 
delightful works the public have submitted to 
them characteristic representations of pictures 
that adorn the most exalted homes in England, 
from which they may carry off the individuals 
that please them best. 





Amongst the painters, whose works have been | 


introduced into this series,are Rubens, Vandyck, 
Vander Heyden, Cuyp, Wouvermans, P. Pot- 


ter, Ruysdael, W. Vandervelde, Berghem, | 
Hobbema, Rembrandt, Teniers, Guido, Guercino, | 
Domenichino, C. Dolci, C. Maratti, Claude, | 
Metzu and Canaletto; with these there are | 


grouped other. drawin 
teynolds, Lawrence, 

Eastlake, Mulready, Stanfield, Phillip, Frost, 
Dyce, Hering, D. Roberts, Danby, Collins, 
Dobson, Cope, Le Jeune, Uwins, Armitage, 
Sant, Edward Corbould, Harding, Callow, F. 
Tayler, and others. And further, the drawings 
after modern continental artists include, 
amongst others, examples of Winterhalter, 
Achenbach, Plassan, P. Delaroche, Van Eycken, 
Schaeffer, Steinle, and Bouvy. The pictures 
reckon in their number many that are well- 
known and established popular favourites, such 
as Mulready’s ‘Wolf and Lamb,’ Dobson’s 
‘ Almsdeeds of Dorcas,’ Frost’s ‘ Una,’ and the 
‘ Disarming of Cupid,’ and Collins’ ‘ Fisher 
Boys.’ One of the most remarkable of the 
drawings (and it might expect to be styled 
“most remarkable” in any collection), has 
been executed with singular ability by Mr. R. 


from pictures by | 
ainsborough, Wilkie, | 





H. Woodman, after the life-size fresco by 
Dyce, representing ‘ Britannia receiving the 
homage o Neptune,’ which adorns the entrance 
to the drawing-rooms at Osborne. The fresco 
is second to none of the works of the artist - 
and the drawing, which is the only one that has 
ever been made from it, is altogether worthy of 
the original. The drawings by Mr. W.V. Patten 
and Mr. R. H. Mason, from Frost’s beautiful 
pictures, are others that at once command the 
thoughtful attention of all visitors: both of 
them are thoroughly true to the original artist, 
and both are —7 excellent originals in 
water-colours. lassan’s ‘ Footbath,’ one of 
the first works exhibited in London by this 
remarkable artist, has also been admirably re- 
yg ere by Mr. R. H. Mason; and Mr. W. 

. Patten has rendered Phillip’s admirable 
‘Spanish Letter-Writer,’ in all the charac- 
teristic spirit and deep feeling of the English 
Murillo. ‘The Fount in the Desert,’ is another 
gem of the collection: it is by W. H. Warren, 
after his own picture at Osborne. Winterhalter’s 
‘ Princess Helena,’ a beautiful child having her 
fair and innocent head covered with a warrior’s 
helm, and the ‘Lady Constance,’ now the 
Countess of Grosvenor, by the same master, 
are other examples of the ability of Mr. Mason 
and Mr. Patten, in their treatment of water- 
colour after oils. We might with ease con- 
siderably enlarge our selection of drawings 
that will become pre-eminently popular; we 
prefer, however, to rest content with noticing a 
few examples only, as specimens of the whole, 
leaving that whole for the personal examination 
of our friends, so long as it still may continue 
to exist as a “collection of drawings of the 
royal pictures.” 

It is scarcely necessary for us to add that the 
engravings which have been executed from 
these regs 3 have both been published in a 
separate work, entitled the “ al Gallery,” * 
and that they have also prea amongst our 
own illustrations. The “Royal Gallery” is 
already completed, and the series of plates in 
the Art-Journal is also rapidly advancing to- 
wards completion. These plates have brought 
the pictures of Windsor and Osborne and the 
other royal palaces of our Sovereign, into 
familiar contact with almost all classes of her 
subjects, and they have also made them widely 
known in other countries ; the drawings now 
await such a distribution as will enable them 
to fulfil their final office of taking a part with 
the engravings that have been produced from 
them, in popularizing the Queen’s pictures 
without moving one of them, and without even 
showing one of the pictures themselves. So 
valuable is water-colour drawing as an agency 
of Art, that it is able to reproduce a great 
picture, and yet leave that picture intact in its 
own place of honour; and so valuable also, as 
Art-agencies of another order, are the various 
expressions of the art of the engraver, that they 
can impart to a water-colour drawing after a 
great picture a faculty of ubiquity, while they 
too are altogether independent both of the 
first original and of its reproduction. These 
water-colour drawings have enabled thousands 
of families to possess the engravings of the 
“ Royal Gallery,” and the “ Royal” plates of 
the Art-Journal ; we have to acknowledge our 
own grateful obligation to them, therefore, and 
we are assured that our readers and friends 
share with us the sentiment. We trust also 
that they will reciprocate our desire that every 
drawing in this collection may speedily find its 
way to a home of its own, where it may lon 
be cherished as a good drawing, as a faithfu 
representation of a fine picture, and as the 
actual original from which an — of a 
royal picture was obtained and published. 





* Now finished, and issued in four volumes; reviewed in 
another part of the Art-Journal. 
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THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





Part XIX. 


gf LOSE by Sunnyside is one of those marvellous villages 
with which America abounds: it has sprung up like a 






pliment to the late master of Sunnyside. 
of Mr. Dearman, the farmer who owned the land. _Pier- 


minus of the great New York and Erie Railway, and here seemed 
to be an eligible place for a village, as the Hudson River Railway 
was then almost completed. Mr. Dearman had one surveyed upon 
his lands; streets were marked out, village lots were measured and 
defined; sales at enormous prices, which enriched the owner, were 


most picturesque of the station-houses upon the Hudson River Rail- 
way is there; and a ferry connects the village with Piermont. Morning and 
evening, when the trains depart for and arrive from New York, many hand- 
some vehicles may be seen there. This all seems like the work of magic. 
Over this beautiful slope, where so few years ago the voyager upon the Hudson 
saw only woodlands and cultivated fields, is now a populous town. The 
owners are chiefly business men of New York, whose counting-rooms and 
parlours are within less than an hour of each other. 
Less than a mile below Irvington, and about half way between that village 
and Dobbs’s Ferry, is the beautiful estate of Nevis, the home and property of 
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VIEW AT IRVINGTON.* 


the Honourable .James A. Hamilton, eldest surviving son of the celebrated 
General Alexander Hamilton, one of the founders of the repnblic of the United 


States.+ It stands on the brow of the river slope, in the midst of a charming | 
lawn, that extends from the highway to the Hudson, a distance of half a mile, | 


and commands some of the finest and most extensive views of that portion of 
the river. The mansion is large, and its interior elegant. 
attractions to the lover of literature and Art, aside from the delightful social 


atmosphere with which it is filled. There may be seen the library of General | 


Hamilton, one of the choicest and most extensive in the country at the time 
of his death. ‘There, too, may be seen a portrait of Washington, by Stuart, 
painted for General Hamilton, in 1798, when, in expectation of a war with 
France, the United States organized a provisional government, and appointed 
him acting commanding general under the ex-president (Washington), who con- 
sented to be the chief. 

On the river bank of the Nevis estate is a charming little cottage, com- 
pletely embowered, where Mr. Irving was a frequent and delighted visitor. 
It is the summer residence of Mr. Schuyler (a grandson of General Schuyler), 
Mr. Hamilton’s son-in-law. Within call of this pleasant retreat is the superb 


residence of Mr. Cottinet, a wealthy New York merchant, built in French | 


style, of Caen stone. This, in point of complete elegance, externally and 
internally, is doubtless superior to any other dwelling on the banks of the 
Hudson. The grounds about it are laid out with much taste, and exhibit 
many delightful landscape effects. 

Dobbs’s Ferry, a considerable village, twenty-two miles from New York, 
was a place of some note a century ago; but the town has been mostly built 


* From this point the traveller southward first obtai 
on the west side of the river. ee 


RE Ra is the name of one of a group of the Antilles, where General Hamilton was 





mushroom, and bears the name of Irvington, in com- | 
A dozen | 
years ago not a solitary house was there, except that | 


mont, directly opposite, was then the sole eastern ter- | 


made; and now upon that farm, in pleasaut cottages, surrounded by 
neat gardens, several hundred inhabitants are dwelling. One of the | 


It presents many | 


| 
within a dozen years. The Indian name was Weec-ques-quck. signifyi 
| place of the Bark Kettle. Its present name is from 0 Fearn wa the 
| Delaware, one of the earliest settlers on Philipse’s Manor. The village is 
| Seated pleasantly on the river front of the Greenburgh hills, and is the place 
| of summer residence for many New York families. Here active and important 
| military operations occurred during the war for independence. There was no 
| fighting here, but in the movement of armies it was an important point. Upon 
| the high bank, a little south-east from the railway station, a redoubt was built 
by the Americans at an early period of the war, From near that spot our little 
sketch was taken, which includes the long pier at Piermont, the village of 
Nyack, and the range of hills just below Haverstraw, off which the Vu/dure 
lay, and at the foot of which Arnold and André met. Several other redoubts 
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NEVIS. 


were cast up in this vicinity; these commanded the ferry to Paramus, after- 
wards Sneden’s Landing, and now Rockland. 

Near Dobbs’s Ferry the British rendezvoued, after the battle at White 
Plains, in October, 1776; and at Hastings, a mile below, a British force of six 


' thousand men, under Lord Cornwallis, crossed the river to Paramus, marched 


to the attack at Fort Lee, and then pursued the flying Americans under 
Washington across New Jersey to the Delaware river. Here, in 1777, a 
division of the American army, under General Lincoln, was encamped; and 
here was the spot first appointed as the meeting-place of André and Arnold. 
Circumstances prevented the meeting, and it was postponed, as we have 
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VieEW AT DOBB'S FERRY. 


already observed. Here, in the mansion of Van Brngh Livingston, General 
Greene met the chief of three commissioners from General Sir Henry Clinton, 
in conference concerning Major André. General Robertson was the chief, and 
he had strong hopes, by imparting information from General Clinton, to save 
the life of his young friend. Beverly Robinson accompanied them as @ witness. 
They went up in the Greyhound schooner, with a flag of truce, but only 
General Robertson was permitted to land. Greene met Robertson as & rivate 
gentleman, by permission of Washington, and not as an officer. He was 
willing to listen, but the case of an acknowledged spy admitted of no discussion. 
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The subject was freely talked over, and Greene bore from Robertson a verbal 
message to Washington, and a long explanatory and threatening letter from 
Arnold. No new facts bearing upon the case were presented, and nothing 
was offered that changed the minds of the court or the commanding general. 
So the conference was fruitless, 
The Livi mansion, owned by Stephen Archer, a Quaker, is preserved 
in its original form ; under its roof, in times, many distinguished men have 
sheltered. Weshington had his -quarters there towards the close of 





———— 


VIEW NAR HASTi Nur. 


the revolution ; and there, in November, 1783, Washington, George Clinton, 
“ the civil governor of the State of New York,” and Sir Guy Carleton, the British 
commander, met to confer on the subject of prisoners, the loyalists, and the 
evacuation of the city of New York by the British forces. The former came 
down the river from Newburgh, with their suites, in barges; the latter, with 
his suite, came up from New York in a frigate. Four companies of American 
light infantry performed the duties of a guard of honour on that occasion. 
Opposite Dobbs's Ferry and Hastings is the most picturesque portion of the 
“ Palisades,” to which allusion has several times been made. These are por- 
tions of a ridge of trap-rocks extending along the western shore of the Hudson 

















southern sides of the range, the slope is gentle, and composed eral] 
rich soil covered with trees. Below Tappan it descends to a ich a. 
through which a railway now passes. , 
Viewed from the river this range presents a forbidding aspect ; and little does 
the traveller dream of a fertile, smiling country at the back of this savage front 
Several little valleys break through the range, and give glimpses of the hidden 
landscape beauties behind the great wall. In the bottoms of these the trap- 
dyke appears ; so the valleys are only depressions in the range, not fractures. 
Several bluffs in the range exceed 400 feet in height. The most elevated of 
all is one nearly opposite Sing-Sing, which juts into the river like an enormous 
buttress, and is a pe object from every point on the Hudson between 
New York and the Highlands. It rises 660 feet above tide-water. The Dutch 
named it Verdrietigh-Hoeck—Vexatious Point or Angle—because in navi 
ing the river they were apt to meet suddenly, off this point, adverse and some- 
timea cross winds, that gave them much vexation. The Palisades present a 
| most remarkable feature in the scenery of the Lower Hudson. 
Yonkers is the name of a large and rapidly-growing village about four miles 
below Hastings, and seventeen from New York. Its recent growth and pros - 
perity are almost wholly due to the Hudson River Railway, which furnishes 
such travelling facilities and accommodatious, that hundreds of business men in 
the city of New York have chosen it for their summer residences, and many of 
them for their permanent dwelling-places. Like Sing-Sing, Tarrytown, Irving- 
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PROPOSED MESTING-PLACE OF ANDRE AND ARNOLD. 


from near Haverstraw almost to Hoboken, a distance of about thirty-five mi 

Between Piermont and Hoboken, these rocks present, Secauniiaietin — 
an uninterrupted, rude, columnar front, from 300 to 500 feet in height. They 
form a mural escarpment, columnar iv appearance, yet not actually so in form. 
They have a steep slope of débris, which has been crumbling from the cliffs 
above, during long centuries, by the action of frost and the elements. The 
ridge is narrow, being in some places not more than three-fourths of a mile in 
width. It is really an enormous projecting trap-dyke. On the top and among 
the débris,in many places, is a thin growth of trees. On the western and 
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LIVINGSTON MANSIO¥. 


ton, and Dobbs’s Ferry, it has a hilly and exceedingly picturesque country 
around; and through it the dashing Neperah, or Saw-Mill River, after 
flowing many miles among the Greenburgh hills, finds its way into the Hudson 
in a series of rapids and cascades. It forms a merry feature in the scenery of 
the village. 

Yonkers derives its name from Youkheer, a young gentleman, the common 
appellation for the heir of a Dutch family. It is an old settlement, lands 
| having been purchased here from the sachems by some of the Dutch West India 
| Company as early as the beginning of Peter Stuyvesant’s administration of the 
| affairs of New Netherland.* Here was the Indian village of Nap-pe-cha-mak, 
|} & name signifying “the rapid water settlement.” This was the name of the 
| stream, afterwards corrupted to Neperah, and changed by the Dutch and 
English to Saw-Mill River. Those utilitarian fathers have much to answer 
for, because they expelled from our geographical vocabulary so many of the 
beantiful and significant Indian names. 

To the resident, the visitor, and the tourist, the scenery about Yonkers is 
most attractive; and the delightful roads in all directions invite equestrian and 
carriage excursionists to real pleasure. Those fond of boating and bathing, 
fishing and fowling, may here find gratification at proper seasons, within a 
half-hour's ride, by railway, from the metropolis. 

The chief attraction at Yonkers for the antiquary is the Philipse Manor 
Hall, a spacious stone edifice, that once belonged to the lords of Philipse 
Manor. The older portion was built in 1682, or 179 years ago. The present 
front, forming an addition, was erected in 1745, when old “Castle Philipse,” 
at Sleepy Hollow, was abandoned, and the Manor Hall became the favourite 
dwelling of the family. Its interior construction (preserved by the present 
owner, the Hon. W. W. Woodworth, with scrupulous care) attests the wealth 
and taste of the lordly proprietor. The great hall, or passage, is broad, and 





* The domain included in the towns of Yonkers, West Farms, and Morrisania was 
purchased of the Indians by Adriaen Van der Donck, the “ first lawyer in New Nether- 
land,” and confirmed to him in 1646 by grant from the Datch West India Company, 
with the title and privilege of Patroon. It contained- 24,000 acres. He called it Colen 
Donck, or Donek's Colony. Van der Donck, who died in 1655, was an active man in New 
Amsterdam (now New York), and took part with the people against the governor 
when disputes arose. He wrote an interesting description of the country. After the 
English conquest of New Netherland, Frederick Philipse and others purchased a greater 
portion of his estate on the Hudson and Harlem rivers. 
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the staircase capacious and massive. The rooms are large, and the ceilings 
are lofty; all the rooms are wainscoted, and the chief apartment has beautiful 
ornamental work upon the ceiling, in high relief, composed of arabesque forms, 
the figures of birds, dogs, and men, and two medallion portraits. Two of the 
rooms have carved chimney-pieces of grey Irish marble. The guest-chamber, 
over the drawing-room, is handsomely decorated with ornamental architecture, 
and some of the fire-places are surrounded with borders of ancient Dutch tiles. 
The well has a subterranean passage leading from it, nobody knows to where; 
and the present ice-honse, seen on the right of the picture, composed of hage 
walls and massive arch, was a powder-magazine in the “olden time.” Alto- 
gether, this old hall—one of the antiquities of the Hudson—is an attractive 
curiosity, which the obliging proprietor is pleased to show to those who visit 
it because of their reverence for things of the past. It possesses a bit of 
romance, too; for here was born, and here lived, Mary Philipse, whose charms 
captivated the heart of young Washington, but whose hand was given to 
another. 

In tke river, in front of Yonkers, the Ha/f-Moon, Henry Hudson’s exploring 
vessel, made her second anchorage after leaving New York Bay. It was toward 
the evening of the 12th of September, 1609; the explorer had then been 
several days in the vicinity of Man-na-hat-ta, as the Indians called the island 
on which New York stands, and had had some intercourse with the natives. 
“The twelfth,” says “Master Ivet (Juet) of the Lime House,” who wrote 
Hudson’s journal, “faire and hot. In the afternoon, at two of the clocke, wee 
weighed, the winde being variable, betweene the north and the north-west. 





THE PALISADF®. 


So we turned into the Riuer two leagues, and anchored. This morning, at ovr 
first rode in the Riuer, there came eight-and-twentie Canoes full of men, 
women, and children, to betray vs; bat we saw their intent, and suffered none 


‘of them to come abord of vs. At twelue of the clocke they departed ; they 


brought with them Oysters and Beanes, whereof wee bought some. They 
have great tobacco-pipes of Yellow Copper, and Pots of Earth to dresse their 
meate in.” That night a strong tidal current placed the stern of the Ha//f- 
Moon up stream. That event, and the assurance of the natives that the waters 
northward, upon which he had gazed with wonder and delight, came from far 
beyond the mountains, inspired Hudson with great hope, for it must be 
remembered that his errand was the discovery of a northern passage to India. 


He now doubted not that the great river upon which he was floating flowed — 


from ocean to ocean, and that his search was nearly over, and would be speedily 
crowned with success. 


A mile and a half below Yonkers, on the bank of the Hudson, is Font Hill, | 


formerly the residence of Edwin Forrest, the eminent American tragedian. 


The mansion is built of blue granite, in the English castellated form, a style | 


not wholly in keeping with the scenery around it. It would have been pecu- 
liarly appropriate and imposing among the rugged hills of the Highlands, forty 
miles above. The building has six towers, from which very extensive views of 
the Hndson and the surrounding country may be obtained. The flag, or stair 
tower, is seventy-one feet in height. 

To. this delightful residence Mr. Forrest brought his bride, Miss Catherine 


Sinclair, danghter of the celebrated Scotch vocalist, in 1888, and for six years | necting, at Kingsbridge, 


| they enjoyed domestic and professional life in an eminent degree. Unfortunately 
for his future peace, Mr. Forrest was induced to visit England in 1844. He 
was accompanied by his wife. There he soon became involved in a bitter dis- 
pute with the dramatic critic of the London Eraminer, and Macready, the 
actor. This quarrel led to the most serious result. Out of it were developed 
the mob, and the bloodshed of what is known, in the social history of the cit 
of New York, as the “‘ Astor Place Riot,” and with it commenced Mr. Forrest's 
domestic troubles, which ended, as all the world knows, in the permanent 
separation of himself and wife. Font Hill, where he had enjoyed so much 











PHILIPSE MANOR HAIL. 


| happiness, lost its charms, and he sold it to the Roman Catholic Sisters of 
| Charity, of the Convent and Academy of Mount St. Vincent. This institution 
was founded in 1847, and the academy was in 105th Street, between the Fifth 
| and Sixth Avenues, New York. It is devoted to the instruction of young 
| ladies, The community, now numbering about two hundred sisters, is scat- 
tered. Some are at Font Hill, and others at different places in the city and 
neighbourhood. The whole are under the general direction of Mother Superior 
Mary Angela Hughes. At Font Hill they have erected an extensive and 
elegant pile of buildings, of which they took possession, aud wherein they 





THE HALF-MOON. 


| opened a school, on the Ist of September, 1859. They have now about one 
"hundred and fifty pupils, all boarders, who have the opportunity of acquiring 
a thorough education. The chaplain of the institution oceupies the “ castle. 
Two miles aud a-half below Font Hill, or Mount St. Vincent, is Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, at the head of York or Manhattan Island. This is a narrow 


stream, winding through a little tortuous valley for 4 mile or more, and con- 


with the Harlem River, the first formed by the 
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inflowing of the tide waters of the Hudson, and the last by the waters of the 


East River. At ebb-tide the currents part at Kingsbridge. The view from | 


the mouth of the Spuyten Duyvil, over which the Hudson River Railway 
passes, looking either across the river to the Palisades, as given in our sketch, 
or inland, embracing bold Berrian’s Neck on the left, and the wooded head of 
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FONT HILL. 


Manhattan Island on the right, with the winding creek, the cultivated ridge on 
the borders of Harlem River, and the heights of Fordham beyond, present plea- 
sant scenes for the artist's pencil. To these natural scenes, history and 
romance lend the charm of their associations. Here, on the 2nd of October, 
1608, Henry Hulson had a severe fight with the Indians, who attacked the 





MOUNT 8ST. VINCENT ACADEMY. 


Half-Moon with arrows from canoes and the points of land, as she lay at 
anchor in the shelting mouth of the creek. Here, too, while Governor Stuy- 
vesant was absent on the Delaware, nine hundred of the river Indians encamped, 
and menaced the little town of New Amsterdam, at the lower extremity of the 
island, with destruction. Here a Dutch burgher lost his life, iu attempting to 











| swim across the creek during a violent storm. He swore he wonld cross it 
“en spnyt den duyvil,” but was whelmed in the flood. Since then, sa 8 
tradition, it has been called Spuyten Duyvil Kill. Here, too, during the ‘a 
for independence, several stirring events occurred. Here batteries were erected 
and in this vicinity many skirmishes took place between Cow Boys and Skinners. | 
Whigs and Tories, American British, Hessian and Indians. : 
A picturesque road passes along the foot of the Westchester hills that skirt | 
the Spuyten Duyvil Valley, to the mouth of Tippett’s Creek, which comes | 
flowing down from the north through a delightful valley, at the back of 
Yonkers and the neighbouring settlements. This creek was called Mosh-u-la 
by the Indians, and the valley was the favourite residence of a warlike Mohegan 


SPUYTEN DUYVIL CREEK. 


tribe. Its lower portion was the scene of almost continual skirmishing during 
& portion of the war for independence. 

Tippett’s Creek is crossed by a low bridge. A few yards beyond it is Kings- 
bridge, at the head of the Harlem River, which here suddenly expands into 
lake-like proportions. The shores on both sides are beautiful, and the view 
that opens towards Long Island, beyoud the East River is charming. 

Kingsbridge has always been a conspicuous point. Land was granted there, 
in 1693, to Frederick Philipse, with power to erect a toll-bridge, it being 
specified that it should be called King’s bridge. This was the only bridge that 
connected Manhattan Island with the Main, and hence all travellers and troops 
were compelled to cross it, unless they had boats for ferrying. Here, during 
the war for independence, hostile forces were frequently confronted; and from 








THE CENTURY HOUSE, 


its northern end to the Croton river, was the famous “ Neutral Ground” during 
the struggle, whereon neither Whig nor Tory could live in peace or safety. 
Upon the heights each side of the bridge redoubts were thrown up; and here, 
in January, 1777, a bloody conflict occurred between the Americans, under 
General Heath, and a large body of Hessian mercenaries, under General 
Knyphausen. The place was held alternately by the Americans and British ; 
and little more than half a mile below the bridge an ancient story-and-a-half 
house is yet standing, one hundred and twenty years old, which served as head- 
quarters at different times for the officers of the two armies: it is now a house 
of public entertainment, and known as “ Post’s Century House.” 
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ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


On the 27th of June, in the House of Lords, 
Lord St. Leonards asked the President of the 
Council whether any steps had been taken to 
provide a separate gallery for Turner’s pictures, 
according to the conditions under whic they 
were bequeathed to the nation. “The trustees 
of the National Gallery took 324 pictures, be- 
sides a vast quantity of water-colour drawings, 
and the Royal Academy £20,000 in money, 
and both the nation the Royal Academy 
believed they held the propert as their own, not 
subject to any conditions.” rd St. Leonards 
read the codicils to the will of Mr. Turner, to 
prove that the pictures were left in trust to 
the National Gallery, on the condition that a 
separate room should be built for them, to be 
called the Turner Gallery; he then proceeded 
to comment on the exhibition of these works 
by gaslight, observing that if even every pre- 
caution were taken to secure them against 
injury from gas vapour, they were yet exposed 
to great risk. 

The rooms containing the Turner pictures 
were erected two or three years ago for the 
reception of the collection on its removal from 
Marlborough House—the money voted for the 
building containing these apartments, was 
£10,000, and the erections were spoken of as 
“temporary.” For the purposes for which 
they were intended, these rooms are well 
suited—they are not lighted according to the 
best principle, yet Turner’s pictures were never 
seen until they were placed there. In Marl- 
borough House, they were—as their lord- 
ships described Turner’s will—* ambiguous,” 
po it is not, therefore, matter of wonder 
that ‘The Avalanche’ should have been cri- 
ticised hanging upside down. Turner painted 
for light, and admitted into his works the 
smallest proportion of dark; a rule of art, 
which to be apprehended, demands the fullest 
measure of daylight. As we see ‘ Crossing 
the Brook’ in that gallery, it is the dest 
—— of this or any other time; but in a 
lower light its beauties would be obscured. 
Lord St. Leonards is resolved that its present 
abiding-place shall not be the permanent home 
of the collection; for he concluded his speech 
with the expression of a hope that the Govern- 
ment in moving the Civil Service estimates, 
would propose a vote of credit for the imme- 
diate commencement of a Turner Gallery. 

It was a principal condition of the bequest 
that a room for the reception of the pictures 
should be completed in ten years from the death 
of the testator; but Lord Granville’s reply 
does not indicate on the part of the Govern- 
ment any immediate intention of fulfilling the 
conditions of the bequest. Though many plans 
have been proposed, they have not yet been 
considered. Lord Overstone said he could 
easily understand that the trustees of the 
National Gallery found themselves in an embar- 
rassing position in consequence of the serious 
“ambiguities” which attached to the Turner 
trust. It is a slur upon the memory of the 
man that the trustees should shrink from deal- 
ing with the provisions of the will. He was 
not unfrequently mysterious with his brush ; 
he seems to be more so with his pen—for his 
will is even more difficult of interpretation 
than his “Fallacies of Hope.” But yet he 
must be had in charitable and grateful remem- 
brance, for the history of Art records no similar 
act of munificence. e must, however, look at 
things as they present themselves, and in doing 
80 we discover in the gold a large alloy of baser 
metal than usual. Even the most rabid of the 
ie wa eure to den oe os 

reat painter hampi is presentation of the 
Carth , with the condition that it should be 
placed between the Claudes—they will not deny 





that he left money to glorify himself in a statue ; 
nor can they deny that the condition of his 
great bequest is absolute in respect of the 
separate room to be called the “Turner ;” and 
of his minor bequest to the Royal Academy, with 
the medal equally to be called the “ Turner.” 
These things are public property, they 4 be 
separated from an estimate of the worth of the 
public presentation, but they cannot be sifted 
out as mere caput mortuum in an estimate of 
the man. While Turner was a living myth in 
that miserable house in Queen Anne Street— 
which from its superior dirtiness and preferable 
dilapidation, was by the population of the neigh- 
bouring areas, reputed as the den of a myste- 
rious man, who was seen only in the morning 
and evening twilight—while he lived in Queen 
Ann Street he was misunderstood, and univer- 
sally adored. With the artistic section of 
society he was oe by common acclamation— 
with the rest of the world he was t by the 
grace of public benevolence. € was con- 
tinually before the world in black and white, 
that is, in engraving; and in clear-obscure 
Turner was greater than any man that has ever 
lived. He had his periodical le sms of 
colour, but still his lights and darks were 
always right, and vn | engraved subject was 
a precious lucid interval; then indeed 

“« Fata canit, foliisque notas et nomina mandat.” 


And further, like the Sybil, he cared not to 
revert to multitudes of his inditings, as is 
shown by the thousands of sketches that are 


still in the possession of the trustees. At the 


bidding of the hierarchy of the art, whole 
populations have bowed before the Napoleon 
and the Ulysses and Polyphemus, and the 
—_— of the Hesperides; and because they 
o not understand them, would canonize the 
man who — them, did they consider a 
niche in the calendar a condition sufficiently 
respectable for him. It was by no means 
necessary that Turner should expose himself in 
his will, by raising his patronymic into an 
historical institution. But for that, we might 
have all believed that he was totally pictorial, 
that all vulgar essences had been driven off in 
the passage of a longer course of years than 
falls to the lot of many men—to having lived 
so long under a veil, it is a bad consumma- 
tion that he should at last have placed himself 
under a microscope. The comparisons between 
the “ Liber Studiorum” and the “Liber Veri- 
tatis,” and between the ‘Carthage’ and the 
“Claudes,” are in favour of Turner; but the 
proclaimed challenge of the comparisons is 

inst him; these comparisons would in- 
fallibly have been drawn, but in forcing them, 
Turner was less just to himself than his friends 
have been. It is ungra 
through himself; through his works he assumes 
proportions attained, not even by the genii of 
the Eastern tales—in this view he is more 
worthy of a pyramid than Cheops, and his 
pyramid is a more pleasing erection. 

Lord St. Leonards and Lord Overstone are 
unwilling to consider the portion of the Ken- 
sington galleries allotted to the Turners, as 
fulfilling the conditions of the will. The pic- 
tures are most perfectly exhibited where they 
now are, but if the legal authorities on whom 
Lord Granville relies for the interpretation of 
the terins of the bequest determine that another 
room shall be built, it is high time that the 
money were voted and the work begun. 

On the subject of the frescoes but little was 
said. No inquiry has been instituted, as far 
as we have heard, as to the causes of the de- 
struction of the first set in the so-called Poets’ 
Hall, but there is somewhere an opinion on 
the subject, for the more recent works in the 
corridors are painted on large slabs of slate, and 
so fixed as to leave a space between the slate 
and the wall, in order to secure an air passage 


teful to look at Turner | p 





behind. Many opinions have been propounded 
as to the decomposition of the Aee.s sur- 
faces, and one of the artists for a long time 
held that the mischief was not decay of the 
surface, but an injury by accident or design. If 
there is any meaning at all in the new treatment 
of the corridor frescoes, the intention seems 
to be to secure them against damp. As on 
all subjects of speciality brought forward in the 
House, there are members ever ready to offer the 
most idle and or cern observations ; so 
in the case of these frescoes it was said that the 
decay was occasioned, not by the materials em- 
poseaihe the artists, but by the plaster on which 
they to paint. This is entirely an error, 
for each artist directs the preparation of his own 
mortar, and only so much of the surface is 
covered with it as can be painted while it is wet. 
But there are eight (we think) frescoes in this 
hall, painted by different artists; and even if it 
be assumed that each surface was prepared ac- 
cording to some favourite receipt different from 
all the others, the failure is still the same in 
every case. But fresco was a new art to Eng- 
lish painters, and these pictures were worked 
out with care and timidity ; and if the prepara- 
tion of the several surfaces differed at all, the 
difference was unimportant. The lime might 
be too new, but even in such case it is difficult 
to believe that the decomposition would have 
shown itself as it has. We submit that the 
causes of the mischief have yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Mr. C. Bentinck asked whether “ any steps 
had been taken to induce Mr. Dyce to proceed 
with the frescoes in the House of Lords, the 
completion of which had so long been delayed.” 
Mr. Dyce’s case will turn out a cause célébre, 
one of the curiosities of the Art-decoration of 
our Houses : in the meantime, Mr. Dyce is for- 
tunate in having to do with a body so tolerant 
and long-suffering as Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners. We gave last month a brief statement 
of the progress made in the Art-decorations, 
wherein was shown the backward state of the 
works in the Queen’s Robing Room ; inquiry 
into the circumstances of this delay becomes a 
public duty, but it is not a grateful task. Years 

, when these contracts were formed, the 
labours of our most eminent painters were com- 

ted at a rate far below the current ratio, 

ut the artists generally who have entered on 
these contracts are conscientiously fulfilling 
them. Herbert does not paint so rapidly as 
the Commissioners could desire, but his heart 
is in his work, and the study and composi- 
tion of the cartoons is the essence of the pic- 
ture, all the rest is mechanism. Portions of 
his ‘ Lear’ he cut out five times; we know of 
no other living artist so fastidious. During the 
of the works in the Poets’ we 
spoke of them only as experimental, and so they 
have proved. In short, every one must be 
effaced. Mr. Watts is said to have expressed 
a willingness to repaint his; but a mere repe- 
tition Of the present picture would not be 
desirable. The works in this place justify one 
conclusion at which the Commissioners have 
arrived; that is, that each room should be the 
emanation of one mind, embodied by one hand. 
To prompt such a determination, experiment 
was not n , but something was to be 
done to initiate the practice of fresco, and it 
was commenced with as much vague specula- 
tion as if it were an entirely new and un- 
developed art. Mr. Cowper stated that a 
committee of scientific men was examining the 
causes of the decay of the frescoes, and that 
a report would be made; this document will 
be looked for with much interest, as the subject 
is the question of the permanence of everything 
in the entire e of the pure fresco deco- 
rations. We fear, however, so far as the pre- 


sent works are concerned, that the mischief is 


irreparable. 
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wading through a number of pages irrelevant to his | and Military history ot England, the history of 


ial wants, to find out what he is in search of. 


Religion, the history of Society, with a sw 


‘0 effect this, the history is divided into “ books,” | of the histories of Scotland and Ireland till they 


each embracing a particular and recognised era in the | 


anuals of Britain; each book is again sub-divided 


became an integral part of the United Kingdom. 
The most important addition which appears in the 


Soustaine beyond a mere narration of events, and | into “chapters,” treating respectively of the Civil | new work, and that on which the editor chiefly puts 


philosophical reasoning upon their causes and results 
—however elaborately traced out, and truthfully 
and eloquently expressed—mast characterise any 
national history assuming to itself the title of 
“ comprehensive,” as does the work which, in four 
large octavo volumes, now lies before us. And the 
name it bears is most satisfactorily sustained by the 











Giass Vesseis, found in Saxon Graves: 1 and 4 at Cad- 
dison, Oxon; 2 and 3 in a Cemetery in East Kent.. 


ample and varied details contributed by the writers 
to whom was entrusted the task of carrying out an 
undertaking of no inconsiderable maguitude and 
responsibility. Basing their plan of operations 
upon a previous publication—‘“ The Cabinet History 
of England,” they have, by alterations deemed 
necessery, both in the way of curtailment and am- 
plification, and still more by important additions, 
materially deviated from, or rather changed the 
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is that of classification, which enables the student 
of history to acquire the information he needs upon 
any particular point and at any epoch, without | 

° “The Comprehensive History of England, Civil, Mili. | 
tary, Religious, Intellectual, and Social, from the Earliest | 
Period to the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt.” By | 
Cuantas Macrantame and the Rev. Taomas Tuomson. | 
The whole Revised and Edited by the Rev. Tuomes Tuon- 
sow. [lustrated above One Thousand —— 
4 Vols. Published by Biackis ap Son, London, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh 
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character of, the original work. The plan al 
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in a claim for its title of “ comprehensive,” is the 
series of chapters devoted to the consideration of 
the history of society, one of which terminates each | 
“book.” These chapters, written in a spirit, so 
far as it seems possible for any one to write, free 





the age, as well as that of the individuals bearing a 
prominent part in it, from the earliest period, when 
the annals of the country are almost lost in mythical 
obscurity, down to those few recent years of dismay, | 
trouble, and difficulty, but not of disgrace and de- | 


views and opinions on controverted subjects are 
stated, whether they differ from, or coincide with, 


those of Messrs. Macfarlane and Thomson. In | 


the chapter to which we have made especial refer- 
ence, those on the “ History of Society,” Literature, 





CosTUMES OF THE TIME OF Epwarp III. 


Wottrerton Manor Hovsr. East Barsham, Norfolk. 
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from party or sect, and full of varied information, 
are especially valuable. 

The completeness of this history consists in the 
attention which has been given to every fact or 
incident, of any value, marking the character of 
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spondency, when the “ brightest jewel in the crown 
of England” received so violent a wrench from the 
hands of the Sepoy mutineers. Its impartiality is 


| evidenced by the introduction of passages, as notes, 


from the writings of other historians, in which their 





Sciences, and the Fine Arts, receive each its due 
| share of discriminating notice, both in the way of 
ample record, and in the case of the latter, where 
_ admissible—as in the style and progress of architec- 
| ture at the various epochs—of illustrated examples, 
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of which Wolterton Manor House is a specimen. 
Neither have the industrial arts and the great com- 


| In a history like this, that aims at a po 
_ character, one ought not to expect to find the 


mercial operations of the country—those channels | of thought or the brilliancy of expression which 


through which its power and empire have been ex- 
tended, and its wealth rendered so abuudant—been 





Henay VY. From the Arundel MS. No. 38. 


forgotten. The diversified materials of national 
progress have been combined into a continuous nar- 
rative: the salient points have been brought into 
full view, so that the individual form and character 
of each period might be understood, and every suc- 
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cessive step of progress distinctly recognised. By 
this plan of condensation the subject, as a whole, 
is so simplified as to make it more generally intel- 
ligible and interesting. 





| 
| 





such writers as Hallam, Carlyle, or Macaula 
brought to bear upon their histories ; still, both 
matter and style are here consistent with the im- 
portance and dignity of the subject, and combine to 
render the contents of the work as interesting as 
they are instructive: there appears to us in 
volumes the truth of history, not its romance— 
| pictares from nature, not ideal representations. 
| _ And this word “ pictures” turns our thoughts to 
the illustrations, more than a thousand in number, 








CHAINED BIBLE IN THE CHURCH OF ST. CRUX, YORK, 


scattered profusely through the volumes, and a few 
specimens of which we are permitted, by the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. Blackie, to introduce ; they serve to 
show the creditable manner of their execution, as 
well as the variety of subject included in the series. 
Nothing that tends to throw light on the events 
and character of the different epochs of time seems 
to have been omitted, while the sources from which 
they are taken are sufficient evidence of their authen- 
ticity. It has been truly remarked that “the 
resources of language alone are insufficient to 





embody past events, or delineate the changes of 
society with full distinctoess; and in reading the 
of these, especially if the period is remote, 

net! more is required than mere verbal de- 

scription, however full and accurate. Not only the 
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| Joun Hamppen. From the Statue by J. H. Foley, R.A. 


| aspects and fashions of social life, but the very 
localities in which great events occurred, have 
passed away, or assumed new forms. Iu this case 
the resources of the pencil complete what the pen 
cannot fully describe, and the pictorial art becomes 
the effectual ally of historical writing.” Fully im- 
ressed with this faci, the authors of this work 
ave enriched their volumes with a multitude of 
engravings —scenes of important events, ruins of 
buildings which remain as their monuments, 
portraits of celebrated men, the homes, furniture, 
| weapons, and costumes, of every successive period, 
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maps of districts historically remarkable, plans of | 
battle-fields, naval engagements, fortifications, and | 
interesting localities: noue are mere fancy sketches, 
but all of them veritable pictures of past or present 
realities. 

There can be no hesitation in oma recom- 
mending this “ Comprehensive History of England,” 
wherever such a work is needed, whether in the 
library, the study, the reading-room, or the school- 
room, from neither of which can the low price 
it is sold for exclude it. It is what its authors 
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have labotired to make it, “a national history fitted 
for the use of every British home.” In reading it 
we get a vivid and life-like description of _the 
onward progress of the country in all its diversified 
operations and character ; its struggles into intel- 
lectual light, personal freedom, and national great- 
ness; all those realities that have made us what we 
are, which connect themselves, — with us, 
and with which every true patriot feels he possesses 
something in pace | as contributing to bis indi- 
vidual happiness and the glory of the land. 
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THE FINE ARTS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Six,—The interest which the contest between the 
rival Art-institutions in Liverpool is exciting among 
artists and amateurs, I trust, will be my sufficient 
excnse for attempting to add any further explanation 
to that which was so ably given in your Journal for 
May. A further explanation is also required, from 
the statements which are circulated publicly and 
privately to the prejudice of the Liverpool Society 
of Fine Arts; for it appears that the Academy and 
their friends are so unequal to cope with the Society 
in legitimate competition, they are obliged to adopt 
the aid of partial and uncandid statements—the 
suppressio veri and the suggestio fa/si. 

Tn 1858, when the Society of Fine Arts was 
established, the Academy had funds in hand, the 
amount of which is variously stated ; but it appears 
probable the real amount ranged from £1,300 to 
£1,600; as there is not any authorized statement, 
Iam unable to give the amount more precisely. 
During the succeeding three years it appears, from 
statements made by some of their friends, that the 
Academy have lost £900, more or less. Strangers, 
who were not aware of the funds accumulated, 
have naturally supposed that the Academy must be 
in debt to that amount; the fact being, that the 
funds in hand have been by so much reduced during 
the three years’ contest. On the other hand, it is 
unquestionable that, at the time the negotiations 
for union were pending, the debts and liabilities of 
the Society of Fine Arts were estimated at £900, 
the assets at £200, leaving a net deficit of £700, 
which, since the annual meeting, has been very 
much redneed, and will shortly be extinguished. 
But it is to be observed that the Society commenced 
operations without any accumulated funds; that 
there was not any room in Liverpool suitable for an 
exhibition gallery, and, consequently, that all the 
expenses incidental to the establishment of a new 
institution, and of adapting the premises for exhi- 
bition purposes, became a charge upon revenue ; 
and, in addition to this, a considerable amount— 
£300—had to be paid in advance for rent. The 
latter sum, of course, was redeemed by occupation 
of the premises, and was properly liquidated out of 
the income of the succeeding years; the balance of 
£700, mentioned above, was a portion of the original 
outlay. It has been asserted that the council of 
the Society of Fine Arts wished to saddle the 
Academy with this debt, and that the negotiations 
for union went off upon this point. This, as your 
readers will perceive, is a very uncandid assertion, 
the simple facts being as follows :—When the nego- 
tiators were appoiuted, the representatives of the 
Society of Fine Arts requested a written explanation 
of the views of the council, as to the terms which 
should form the basis of the proposed union. The 
council, considering that the establishment of the 
Society of Fine Arts had been occasioned by the 
mismanagement of the Academy, were of opinion 
that the debt, instead of being saddled upon them- 
selves and their friends exclusively, should be shared 
by all the friends of Art, who wished to promote 
harmony; and, having heard that the Academy had 
lost about £300 a-year, cach year of the contest, 
they naturally thonght the Academy would be very 
glad in this way to compound for such a ruinous 
competition, and to convert such dangerous rivals 
into fast friends. When, however, the negotiators, 
on behalf of both institutions, considered the subject 
with the mayor, it was agreed that it was not desir- 
able to transfer any debt to the combined insti- 
tution; they, therefore, did not embody it in their 
suggestion for union, but, as a rider, recommended 
that it should be liquidated by the combined efforts 
of the friends of both of the existing institutions. 
This, of course, left the legal liability where it was, 
and did not secure the redemption of the debt by 


any other mode than that now in operation. The | 


recommendations unanimously proposed by the 
mayor and the represevtatives of both the insti- 
tutions were accepted by the council of the Society 
of Fine Arts, and declined by the friends of the 
Academy, upon whom the onus of continuing an 
unhappy dissension fairly rests. Your readers will 
thus see that the insiouation so industriously cireu- 
lated, that the for union were originated 
and promoted by the Society of Fine Arts, for the 





purpose of securing the discharge of the Society’s 
debt out of the funds of the Academy, is completely 
negatived by the fact that, though the funds of the 
Academy were expressly secured against any such 
application, even if it had been contemplated, the 
failure of the negotiation rests with the Academy 
and their friends. "i? 

With regard to the proposals for union, it is well 
known in Liverpool that, for some time past, a feel- 
ing has prevailed very generally that the contest 
should cease ; and the mayor, participating in this 
feeling, gave it practical shape, and originated the 
proposals for union himself. Who is there who 
does not consider that, with his views, the course 


adopted was alike honourable to him and to the 


office he holds? From the first, however, though 
the friends of the Academy professed to be very 
desirons to promote union between the two societies, 
they discouraged, in every way in their power, any 
participation by the mayor in the negotiations ; and 
their subsequent conduct lends plausibility to the 
conjecture that they hoped, in his absence, to be 
enabled to reap some advantage. 


Before leaving this branch of the subject, I should | 


direct the attention of your readers to the following 
particulars: —For about thirty years the Academy 
enjoyed the use of their exhibition rooxs free of 





any rent, which was paid for them by the town | 
council ; this rent amounted to £200 per annum, | 


of which about £150 is fairly chargeable to the 


exhibition ; so that the fund accumulated by the | 
Academy represents all they have been able to save | 
| number of foreign works is very great. Nor, with 


out of this annual grant of £150 for thirty years, 


i.e, say £1,500, instead of £4,500. The moment | 


this graot is withheld, as it was at the commence- 
ment of the contest, the Academy, instead of saving 
anything, actually lose £300 a-year. On the other 
baud, the Society of Fine Arts have managed to 
make the annual income and expenditare to balance. 
In addition, during the three years the Academy have 
expended £150 in prizes, the Society £400, or £250 
more than the Academy; if this amount had been 
applied to the payment of the debt, the financial 
position of the Society would have been so much 
better. 

Perhaps I should explain to your readers, that 
the opponents of the Society of Fine Arts consist 
of two parties, namely, the Academy and the friends 
of the Academy. They may, probably, consider that 
these are, to all intents and purposes, one; but I 
ean assure them there is all the distinction and 
difference which there is between Spenlow and 
Jorkins, the proctors, in “ David Copperfield,” in 
which, it will be remembered, whenever any incon- 
venient client or request was to be evaded, the 
absent partner was always quoted as the unfor- 
tunate impediment to that compliance, which the 
spokesman would so readily grant, if it rested with 
himself only. Therefore this must always be 
remembered in speaking of Art in Liverpool, with 
reference especially to the negotiations for union, 
that the Academy never entered into any negotiations 
whatever; the parties who did so were the friends 
of the Academy, who, by the by, are gentlemen 
sincerely desirous of promoting peace and harmony 
amongst the Art-public of Liverpool; and, there- 
fore, when they heard that the Academy were so 
disheartened by the resnits of the contest, as to 
contemplate relinquishing the strife, they came for- 
ward and said, “‘ Do not surrender, we will find you 
the sinews of war; it is true we do not like strife, 
but it would never do for the other side to win!” 
I wonder what your readers and Elihu Burritt think 
of such peace-men as these. It was the friends of 
the Academy who repudiated the recommendation of 
their own representatives, 

It will be seen from the figures given above that 
the contest has realized a loss of about £2,000; but 
this by no means represents all the loss entailed 
upon the Art-interests of Liverpool by the contest 
the friends of the Academy are so eager to prolong. 
Inasmuch as two institutions are maintained to do 
the work of one, the whole of the extra expenditure 
involved must be regarded as loss; and as this in- 
cludes the charge incident to a second Art-auion, it 
probably amounts to not lees than £1,000 per 
annum, which for three years, with the ontlay in- 
eurred in establishing the Society of Fine Arts, 
makes a total loss already incurred of £4,000; and 
this loss, in consequence of the course adopted by 
the friends of the Academy in their singular at- 





tempts to promote peace and good-will, is to be 
continued ! 

Very great stress has been laid, I believe, by both 
the Academy and their friends upon the introdue- 
tion of the works of foreign artists into the exhi- 
bitions of the Society of Fine Arts. Were the én 
quoque style of argument logical, I might content 
myself with saying that in their last exhibition the 
Academy had a large number of works by foreign 
artists; and, considering the enormous size of some 
of these pictures, there is no doubt they devoted 

uite as much space to foreign works as did the 
Societ y of Fine Arts. But mark the difference. 
Many of the foreign works in the Academy were 
the property of dealers, and exhibited and offered 
for sale on dealers’ account, whilst those in the 
Society’s exhibition were exhibited for the artists 
only. But the truth is, there are now so man 
exhibitions in the autumn, they could not possibly 
be supplied by the unsold pictures of the London 
season: and recourse must, therefore, be had to 
other sources of supply. This is proved by the 
action of the Academy itself: their last exhibition 
was considered the best they had had for several 
years, chiefly on account of the infusion of foreign 
works, the number of which, I have no doubt, 
would have been much greater if they could have 
been obtained. If further proof of the necessity for 
admitting foreign works be required, it is afforded 
by the Royal Hibernian Academy and the Man- 
chester Academy, both of which are managed by 
artists exclusively ; and in the latter especially the 


all deference to the British artist, do I think this 
is prejudicial to him, except perhaps for a time, as 
I am quite sure that native talent need not fear a 
prolonged contest with foreign talent, especially for 
the favour of a native public. 

In conclusion, allow me to impress npon your 
readers that the council of the Society of Fine Arts 
never knowingly exhibit for sale pictures which 
belong to a dealer; their uniform rule is to remit 
the purchase money to the artist, or his order. In 
the Liverpool Academy’s last exhibition, a large 
number of the pictures exhibited for sale, and of 
which the prices appeared in the catalogue, belonged 
to dealers. Again, the sales at the exhibitions of 
the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts are very great. 
I have been told the amount realized is larger than 
at any other exhibition in the kingdom, the Royal 
Academy alone excepted. The total realized during 
the three years of the Society’s existence is upwards 
of £11,000; if I were to give the total from the 
first price of the artists it would be cousiderably 
more. 

Thus succeeding in promoting the interest of the 
artist and the advantage of the public, there cannot 
be much doubt of the final issue of the contest now 
pending. 

I remain, &e., 
Joseru Bout. 


[We readily insert this commanication, and would 
as willingly have inserted one from the other side, 
if any correspondent, actuated by right motives, 
and influenced by fitting courtesy, had written to 
us. Such, however, has not been the case, although 
the president of the Academy has addressed to us a 
letter remarkable for the absence of reasoning and 
the introduction of language which could have no 
other effect than that of injuring the cause he pro- 
fesses to advocate. Agaiu we say that this barrier 
to a junction of the two societies is a great evil: it 
is impossible that either of them can flourish ; 
acting together, heartily and zealously, they would 
have produced an exhibition second to none ont of 
London. Let them think as they may, the artists 
resident in Liverpool are not strong enough to 
exist unaided; we mean them no disrespect when 
we say very few of them are known out of their 
locality: the co-operation sought to be given them 
would have been of large servi pily they 
decline to receive it. Meanwhile, the Society is 
making immense exertions, both in England and 
on the continent, to sustain the interest of ite ap- 
proaching exhibition; one of the committee is now 
travelling in France, Gerwany, and Belgium, to col- 
leet examples of foreign schools, and the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Boult, is about to visit London, and to 
reside there for some weeks, in order to secure the 
co-operation of British artists. —Ep. 4. J.) 
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THE 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE 
OF PLAYING CARDS. 


BY DR. WILLIAM BELL. 





Cuap. I. 


+ i ile & iron meore l'origine 
One oman ys Cette tevention pons chaque — 

offre des plaisirs si varits aux hommes, de tout age, et 

de toute condition, partage en cela le sort commune & 

presque toutes les decouverts importantes. 

Précis Historique sur les Cartes & jouer. 

Witnout going deeply into a discussion of our views 
of chance and its various phases—the rvxy of the 
Greeks; the Latin sors, fortuna, fatum ; the French 
hazard; German glick, whence we English, like 
the platt deutschen, have luck; the Danes /ykke ; 
the Swedes /ycka—we still cannot avoid a few words 
on the doubie interpretation which we allow that this 
word chance receives, firstly, when its decisions are 
entirely independent of skill, or, secondly, when the 
freaks of fortune may be retarded or advanced by 


thing from its abuse; but even the most scrupulous 
must allow that removing temptation implies not 
the absence of crime: the will may sin from the mere 
desire and hankering after the means of sinning. 

But whether as means of divination, in which 
cards have superseded oracles and augurs, or as the 
tantalizing parti-coloured troops of modern packs— 
which, from a cireumstance to be hereafter explained, 
all the southern nations designate naipes—an un- 
explained origin is universally admitted by every 
writer who has approached the curious and attractive 
theme. Most of them have ascribed to these little 
real bi//ets-dour, which have so long delighted and 
cheated mankind, a parentage and a country for their 
first appearance accordingly as they could find what 
they desire—a consistent meaning for the enigmatical 
word naipes in any language. Reasons, founded on 
nomenclatare, have been given for this name from 
Hindostanee, Persian, Arabic, Italian, and Spanish. 
I shall, in a subsequent chapter, adduce another 
which I believe is more sati —is best accordant 
with the dates of appearance betwixt them and the 
gipsies, and the earliest figures of the suits and court 
car 





ingenuity and address. 
Dr. Roget, in his excellent “ Thesaurus” —a work | 

which ought to form a portion of every writer's | 

library—calls this double meaning, firstly, “as an 
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effect without any apparent cause,” and, secondly, 
“absence of intention,” which do not entirely exhaust 
the significance. 

Cards have been used for both purposes : they have 
been adapted for games of mere aestion, to which 
no ability could give aid either with interpretations, 
according to previously ascertained rules, or with 
such as third parties gave solution of, unfettered by 
any rules but their own assumed superior intelli- 
gence. The second use of cards, now the most general 
and all but universal, is in in which much 
scope is given for ability to improve good fortune 
or to amend bad, and by such ever variable combi- 
nation of luck and skill, to give a pleasing relaxation 
and sufficient play of ingenuity to every grade of 
society throughout the globe. 

In writing for a public so extensive and intelligent 
as the readers of the Art-Journai, it may be scarcely 
necessary to argue against the views of some of our 














most rigid sects and ascetic teachers who advocate 
the entire banishment of eards from society. They | 
adopt a solecism, and argue against the use of any- 


As cards of portent or augury, the earliest is a 
pack used for the game of /arot, first given to the 
world by M. Court de Gebelin (“‘ Monde Primitif,” 
vol. i.). It consists of seventy-eight cards, which 
have been copied by Breitkopf and Singer very im- 
perfectly, and from some specimens in the Biblio- 
theque Imperiale, in the “ Précis Historique sur les 
Cartes,” &c., more artistically. 

Luckily, by the kindness of my friend John Fil- 
linham, Esq., of Hanover Street, Walworth—whose 
valuable collection of playing cards has been placed 
at my disposal—I have before me a complete pack, 
which is in most respects a perfect copy of the French 
one as described by Paul Boiteau, and of which the 
following is an accurate accouut. Each suit consists 
of fourteen cards, there being four court ones, as in 
the modern Spanish packs, viz., roi, la reine, 
chevalie (sic); valet, and ten-pip cards respectively 
of the suits depee (swords), de coupe (cups), denie 
(money), de baton (clubs); but the most curious 
and distinctive portion of the pack is its completion 
by twenty-one additional court cards under the deno- 
mination of atous, or trumps. Under each card the 
names run as follows:—Le Bateleur, La Papesse, 
L’Imperatrise, L’Empereur, Le Pape, Lamoureux, 
Le Chariot, Justice, L’ermite, La Roue de Fortune, 
La Force, Le Pendu, La Mort, Temperance, Le Mat, 
La Maison de Dieu, Les Etoiles, La Lune, Le Soleil, 
Le Jugement, Le Monde. We give the following 
Sac-similes of the WHEEL or Fortune and Le Mart, 
reserving more to be introduced at a fitting time, to 
substantiate our subjective view of the origin of 
many of our modern games being derived from this 
obsolete set. Le Mat is given because in other 
sets he is called Le Fou (the fool), and Gebelin gives 
him the preponderauce in this game, which in that 
of Pope Joan is accorded to Pam : he neither takes 
nor is taken, he forms trumps and he is of all suits 
equally, Sometimes Le Mat and the Fou are distinct 
cards, and then the pack cousists of seventy-eight 
pieces, which when they are not divided consists 
only of seventy-seven, Sometimes this card goes by 
the ill-omened name of Le Diable, whence we may 
date the French proverb, /e diable a quatre, equiva- 
lent to our “devil to pay.” German legends give, in a 
partie a quatre at cards, old Nick as one of the four, 
who generally contrives as his prize to march off 
with one of them as his stake. As Mr. Douce was 
inclined to deduce our name of cards from quatre or 
quarto, in reference to their square form, this verbal 
assonance would have been to him additional proof. 

A second card which we adduce of this pack is 
pretty good evidence of De Gebelin’s view of the 
entire set as a series of allegories, but of deeper im- 
port than an unobservant eye would conceive. He 
considers them framed by Misraim priests, and to 
contain “all the learning of the Egyptians.” His 
words are so curious that a quotation cannot but be 
agreeable to my readers. “Si l’on entendoit annon- 
cer qu'il existe encore de nos jours un ouvrage des 


anciens Egyptiens; un de leurs livres éc aux 
flammes qui dévorerent leurs — Bibli ues, 
et qui contient leur doctrine la plus pure sur les 


objets intéressans, chacun seroit sans doubte impressé 
de connoitre un livre aussi précienx, aussi extra- 
ordinaire.”’ And then we learn that, to our astonish- 
ment, these wonderful books are widely dispersed 








throughout Europe at the t day, but that 
hitherto no one has suspected the subline doctrines 
ye oe en 
researches of Champollion, Rosselini, 
Lepsius, or Bunsen, would all 7a en rs 
the world had more lovingly listened to the learned 
Frenchman. His theory almost makes sitting down 
to a card-table a lecture on hieroglyphics ; a round 
game = ager ah got ag on with romping 
girls or 3 dealing 
of cards would be disseminating morality, and a 
logical truth captured with every trick. 

Luckily sach appalling inroads on the joyous 
abandon of a social circle is only in apprehension. 
The Frenchman’s pack is, from above descrip- 
tion, not such a one as Pope so charmingly depicted, 
where you 

* Behold four kings in 


With whiskers ny oe 


And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flow'r, 
Th’ impressive emblem of their softer pow'r. 


Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain.” 
Beyond, however, the common difficulty of explain- 
ing anything regarding the ¢aroés as mere cards, 
the numerous and discordant views entertained con- 
cerning them, and the meaning of their names, have 
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thrown over them a veil of inexplicable confusion. 
Breitkopf (“ Ursprang der Spielkarten,” p. 22) very 


sensibly remarks :—“ A ing to all appearance 
tarot cards, with their double of pip and court 
cards, have not been brought together in a single 


age, but at various times and by different people, 
and the court cards are of a date much nearer our 
own times.” Even the mode of playing with them, 
if ever so played for mere recreation, seems lost. 
Court de Gebelin, who first gave the figures whicl: 
have been so frequently copied, seems to doubt if he 
rightly understood the mode of pla them ; for 
at p. 81, he says of a friend who volunteered 
an ation, “C’est lui qui on parler, si nous 
Y’avons bien compris.” But Mr. Singer (“ Re- 
searches,” &c., p. 257) quotes from “ Baretti’s 
Manners and Customs of Italy” that writer’s opinion 
of the superiority of ¢arocco and minchiati as great 
over l’ombre, and whist, as chess is over 
its: he, however, quotes Baretti fairly, 
for, on reference to the we find the com- 
parison is “almost as sw .” From a curious 
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little French “ Book of Games,” published in 1668, 
Mr. Singer gives the method of playing with these 
tarot cards, which—being by any ae pos 
from two upwards—seems totally different from 
Baretti’s, restricted to only two or three in several 
ways. Bat the most ingenious, as well as the most 
in use, are two or three games that are played by 
four or more, especially one against three, 
much the ruling — of ombre, and 
another two against two, like whist. 

It is not the intention of the present treatise to 
teach any modes of playing games, and we therefore 

by that given by Mr. Singer from “ La Maison 
vee Jeux,” with the remark that the game of ¢arocco 
there described must have been a round game, in 
which the entire number of seventy-two or ninety 
cards were dealt out to the players, who gained or 
lost certain stakes, according to a tariff of value 
for all the cards ; or payed forfeits for the possession 
of others. 

But in discussing the origin of our own cards, 
which have now almost superseded every other 
description, we shall have to revert to many of these 
allegorical subjects ; because we think there lurks 























THIMBLE RIGGER. 


in the modern for which they are used, man 

traces of these tarots, which will afford bot 
instructive and amusing sources of many games and 
terms of play which have hitherto eluded discovery. 
There is another species of obsolete games with 
cards called ¢rappola, which Singer, after Breitkopf, 
claims as hc the oldest existing. Breitkopf 
says the Italian writers, both ancient and modern, 
declare it to be the oldest game in Italy, and he 
confirms his view by a quotation from Thomaso 
Garzoni’s “ Discorso di Giocatori.” “ Alcuini altri 
son giuochi da taverne, come la mora, le piastrelle, 
le chiavi ¢ le carte 0 communi, o Tarochi de nuova 
] tione, do il Volterrano.” Garzoni was 
born 1549, and died 1589. Mr. Singer adds with 
“that he has been unable to trace any 
description of the manner in which this game was 
played, as it would no doubt throw light upon the 
games obtained from the East, and tend to settle the 
point whether it was a game of~skill or chance ;” 
and where Mr. Singer’s industry could not penetrate, 
it would be in vain for less talented inquirers to at- 


tempt to find a way. 

It seems pretty y admitted that the intro- 
duction of cards Europe, and possibly their 
invention, as far as relates to our t purpose, 
is due to that race Gipsies, Zingali 
Zigeuner, with a multitude of aliases, according to 
the nations amongst which are found. Now 





artifice, and deceit, if not of fraud. Borrow, so 
favourable to these outcasts, declares “that Zingari 
was wer a term of reproach.” But it is certainly 
curious if not confirmatory of our views of a con- 
nection betwixt cards and gipsies, as j rs and 
fortune-tellers, that the pack of tarot depicted 
by Court de Gebelin should open by a most bare- 
faced enunciation of their intention to cheat—with, 
in fact, the picture of a regular Tu1mBLe RicceEr, 
as the above cut, exactly copied, too plainly shows. 

It must have been in full confidence of the gulli- 
bility of their age, that they could proclaim their 
intention to their dupes, unless, indeed, they knew 
what Butler so wittingly observes, that 

“ Surely the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat,” 

and they merely expressed a psychological truth under 
the guise of an occult satire. Gebelin gives this pic- 
ture the title of “ Le Joueur de Goblets, ou Bateleur, 
on le reconnoit a sa table de des, de gobelets, de cou- 
teaux, de bales,” &c., but he seeks to improve him 
by allegorizing his appearance as one “qui indique 
que la vie n’est qu’un songe, qu’un escammotage” 
—a proper introduction to what might very properly 
be called the life and fates of man. Nor is it 
curious that in Mr. Singer’s account of the mode of 
playing the game, “Le Fou,” another picture card 

lore given, and this “Juggler,” are both of the 
same numerical value, with something of the relation 
of cause to effect—folly becoming the parent of de- 
ception. Gaming then, as now, levelled all distinc- 
tions of rank, and I borrow from Mr. Chatto’s 
excellent treatise (p. 101), the views which the monk 
Geiler, of Strasburg, held on this vice at the close 
of the fifteenth century. “ Lords and ladies, and even 
clergymen, dignified or otherwise, eager to win money, 
and confiding in their skill, cared but little for the 


rank or character of those with whom they played, 





provided they could but post the stakes, and felt no 
more compunction in winning a ing burgher’s 
money than a peer wonld in receiving the amount of 
a bet from a cabman, or a wealthy citizen a few 
years ago in rendering bankrupt the wooden-legged 
manager of a thimble-rig table at Epsom or Ascot 
The thimble-rig, however, is now numbered with 
the things that have been—/wit.” It may there- 
fore be conceded to me to show that this low mode 
of gambling seems almost coeval with the introduc. 
= of =. 

Having thus disposed of two species of cards 
which appear to have had little connection with those 
at present in use throughout Europe, and proved 
their original design for deception or divination, we 
now come to the consideration of their beginnings 
and earliest introduction amongst us, and it is here 
we meet the greatest diversity of opinion. Their 
Eastern origin has been forcibly advocated, and 
amongst the Eastern nations the Chinese seem to 
claim the priority of notice. This nation has been 
described as always addicted to gaming of every 
description, and it would have excited some surprise 
to have found them ignorant of cards. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that we are enabled to furnish 
our readers with numerous pictorial illustrations of 
this ew in the social life of this ancient people. 
We ore give the following cut of a family party 
of the celestial empire. This cut is taken from 
Breitkopf’s work (p. 41, note 1) who copied it from 
a Chinese work, royal 8vo., of which it forms the 
title-page ; and it is to be regretted that he gives 
no farther elucidation on the subject than what a 
cursory view permits. He expresses a doubt that 
the cards on the table may be dominos, but a com- 
parison with a piece of worked Chinese tapestry in 
the possession of John Williams, at the Astronomical 
Society’s rooms in Somerset House, leaves not a doubt 
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with gipsies are usually iated ideas of deception, 


CHINESE CARD PLAYERS. 


that actual pip cards are intended. This will be fur- | in the books, no others are shown but with pips and 

er Col firmed by the table on thenext page, furnished | never any with court cards. He also gives twenty 
wih re cok, also copied from Breitkopf; and he | cards from a different sort, but as I can give the 
adds that in every instance where cards are introduced | reader copies of similar ones from the collection of 
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John Fillinham, Esq., whose ample store of cards I 


These cuts of cards following, numbered 1 to 9, are 



































have already noticed, I prefer them as copied from | nine of one suit, and they are arranged in the series of 
originals. two to nine, as mostly fixed by Mr. John Williams, 
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TABLE OF PIP CARDS. 


already mentioned, whose knowledge of Chinese is not 
easily surpassed ; and Mr. Singer’s words on a similar 
pack will he pretty well applicable to them :—“ It 




















1. 


was thought desirable to give the curious reader 
these various specimens, as they convey more com- 
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plete ideas of the cards used by this singular people 
than could have been given by the most laboured 





and exact description.” These give the numerical 
sequence ; the three suits with that already given 
making the four, are shown in the next examples, 


ig 
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being respectively the sixes and eights of each, 


numbered 10 to 15.) 
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8. 
The following short description of Chinese 
most commonly in use, may suffice to give 


















idea of such a pack, and finish this ion of the 
subject. I copy it from Mr. Chatio’s “ Playing 
Cards,” p. 57. “The cards most commonly used in 
China are those called Tseen-wau-che-pae, ‘a thou- 
sand times ten thousand cards.’ There are thirty 
cards in a pack, namely, three snits of nine cards 
each, and three single cards, which are superior to 














all the others. The name of one of the suits is 
Kew-ko-wan, that is nine ten thousands, or myriads 
of Kwan—strings of beads, shells, or money. The 
name of the other suit is Kew-ko-ping, ‘nine units 
of cakes;’ and that of the third is Kew-ko-so, ‘ nine 
suits of chains.’ The names of the three single 
cards are Tseen-wan, ‘a thousand times ten thou- 
sand ;’ Hung-hwa, ‘the red flower ;’ and Pih-kwa, 
‘the white flower.’” 

It need only be remarked that the four suits of 

Mr. Fillinham’s pack would point to a variety of 

different from Mr. Chatto’s three, and that 
the three single cards have a force with reference to 
the rest of the suit, like the Mat or Fou of the Zarot 
set above mentioned, and almost like the Pam of the 
Pope Joan game. 

We now come to a nearer and domestic topic— 
the origin and introduction of our present common 
square cards, As to their Eastern origin, of which 
we have already spoken, Mr. Chatto (p. 51) declines 
to make any direct comparison; and as to their 
earlier use in the Indian peninsula, he is perfectly 
sceptical, for, as he justly observes, “ even admitting 
the agreement both in figure and signification of 
several of the marks of the suits on early European 
cards with those which occur on the cards now 
used in Hindostan, it may be said that the fact by 
no means proves either that cards were invented in 
the East, or that the marks of suits on Hindostanee 
cards were actually the types of those resembling 
them which are to be found on European cards: 
for cards might find their way into the East from 
Europe, as well as into —_ from the East.” 

The opinion of a Dutch writer may be ad- 
duced in confirmation of that of Mr. Chatto; for, 
as a Dutchman, from the intimate early conuec- 
tion of his nation with the East, he would have 
had great scope for intelligent observation. Nieias- 
land, in “ Lectiones Memorabiles”’ (vol. i., p. 391), 
mentioning Menestrier’s account of the payment of 
Charles Plupart, the treasurer of Charles VI. of 
France, for ks of cards, richly ornamented, 
to Jacquemin Gringonner, finds no authority for 
the origin of cards in the East. 

Tt has been already stated that the writers on 
our cards have each broached a fresh theory, or 
altered those of others to which they give some 
adhesion. The following is a concise résumd of the 
different opinions held by foreign inquirers ;—Court 
de Gebelin, as mentioned above, contends for an 
Eeyptien igin, and is in a great measure followed 
b reitkopf M. Leber is inclined ly to 
the Eastern nations. Cicognara favours 
who transmitted them to the Spaniards, by 
they were conveyed to Italy, and by the Italians to 
Germany, France, and ain, L’Abbé Rive will 
have them to take their rise in Spain, from his 


derivation of their S name of naipes. 
Menestrier, Balle, Schipti, Thbrcius, and Fournier, 
give the honour of the invention to France. M. de 
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Vigny claims Laurent Coster, and conseqaently 
Holland, and his printing-office as the spot on which 
they first appeared. Heinecken has, with a host of 
his countrymen, and with much probability, deter- 
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Ri 
all 

















mined for Germany; we shall, in the course of the 
subsequent disquisition, follow this same opinion, 
but from entirely different, and, we trust, perfectly 
satisfactory, data. 














M. Duchesne, in attributing an Italian origin, 
founds his opinion on a doubtful meaning of the 
word curle, in an Italian work called “ Spagna 
Istoriats,” of the fourteenth century, but not pub- 











14, 15. 


lished before 1519, at Milan,—‘ En chant xxe. de 
ce poeme historique, Roland a recours a un sortilege 
pour decouvrir les enemis de |'Empereur Charle- 
magne! Fece un cherchéo ¢ poscia gito le carte.” 

Our own country might claim the very earliest 


mention, if not fabrication of cards ; for a strict pro- 
hibition, under penalty of clerical anathema, against 
playing with them mast argue a pretty general 
and extensive use, which would necessarily have led 
to domestic manufacture. Unfortunately, however, 
the canon of the synod of Worcester, in which this 
prohibition is found in 1240, will admit of a double 
interpretation. .The words , are — “ Prohibeamus 
etiam clericis ne intersint ludis inhonestis nec 
choreis vel ludunt aieas yel taxillos; nec sustineant 
ludos fieri de Rege et Regina, nec arietes levari nec 
palestras publicas fieri.” That cards are here not 
intended seems probable, from the absence of any- 
thing referring to other than court cards, and it seems 
more probable that the kings and queens of Twelfth- 
night are the’ gamés in which the clergy are pro- 
hibited from joining, for, the other games pro- 
hibited are public horse-races, and “raising the 
goat.” 1 have very little doubt that this is an 
allusion to a pagan sacrifice, possibly then iike the 
Jul or Christmas celebration, modified to a joyful 
merry-making ; but of its continuous heathen prac- 
tice down ‘to the sixteenth éentiiry in Prussia, a 
remarkable instance will be found in my work on 
“ Shakspere’s Puck and his Folk’s-lore,” under the 
title of “ Das Bockheiligen” (vol. i., p. 125). 

Those who take the trouble to refer to the sepa- 
rate authors whom I have adduced for their various 


‘| theories, will find that almost all ground them upon 


verbal aud etymological bases. Tarot, trapola, and 
naibes, are the denominations upon whose signi- 
fication they principally build. From naidi, by 
which cards were designated.in the year 1393 in 
Italy, Mr. de la Rue (Leber Coll., vol. x. p. 366) is 
of opinion that the Spaniards introduced them into 
Italy -possibly in - 1267,” when they invaded the 
country. under the Castilian princes, or when, in 
1282, Peter II. of. Arragon -entered Sicily . and 
Calabria, to avenge the judicial murder, two years 
previously, of~his*young ‘and chivalrous relative, 
Cograddin Hohenstaufen. He cannot adduce any 
weightier reason than his own interpretation of 
naipes, and itg contindance as the only designation 
of Spanish and Italian cards to this day. ' But as 
we shall, in a future column, bring forward a very 
different; and possibly more convincing, interpreta- 
tion of this enigma—which,.to-use a military 
phrase, may be considered the key,of the position— 
we ask for a suspension of the reader’s opinion till 
we have cleared away some other obstructions. 

We also reject the meaning which Bullet gives for 
its explanation: he most unsatisfactorily adduces it 
from a Biscayan word, xapa, supposed to mean 
flat ; but, as Breitkopf observes upon it,*it is not 
easy to see what particular relation thére is to cards 
in flatness, or that may not apply to anything else 
that is not rough. , Breitkopf’s..own leaning to a 





derivation from the initials N. P. of a supposed in- 
ventor, Nicolas .Pepin, seems,’ however, “as little 
tenable ; though he finds it so asserted by the editor 
| of the Spanish “Diccionario de la Lengua Castil- 
| lana,” who, ‘most probably, coined the name for a 
very problematical .honour .to his country.. We 
may dismiss, therefore, the Spanish. theory, as Mr. 
Chatto does those of Bullet and Eloi Johanneau on 
the names of the queens in French packs as Argine 
and Judith: “on those these doctors disagree, yet 
each appears to have equally good reasons for his 
opinion, The consequence is, we can put no faith 
in either.” . Yet we cannot find any better reasons 
in turning over the leaves of Mr. Chatto’s indus- 
trious work; and in the next chapter we shall en- 
deavour to supply one from a much simpler source, 
which will put us in rapport with the gipsies or 
Bohemians, from “ Legends of Bohemian Folk-lore,” 
and in accordance with great siguificance for divi- 
nation and conjuring trickery, in which these out- 
casts so pre-eminently excel. The question has 
been put— 


“ Sorciers, bateleurs et felous, 
Gais Bohemiens, d’od venez vous ?” 


and we must contradict an answer that has been put 
into their mouths— 
** D’ot nous venons? 
L’ot n’en sait rien, 
L'Hirondelle 

D’ot nous vient elle ?” 
The connection between these bateleurs, as joyous 
Bohemians, fortune-tellers, seems too aptly fitted to 
Gobelin’s Jouer de Gobelets, in the preceding wood- 
cut, to be denied. 








ERIN, 


FROM THE STATUE BY W. J. O'DOHERTY. 





IRELAND has contributed to the British School of 
Art more good sculptors—indeed, many of our best 
—than she has painters, in proportion to the relative 
number of each class of artists; we cannot account 
for the fact, but know such to be the case, and could 
prove it, if necessary, by indisputable evidence. Ty 
the list of Irish sculptors whose names are al 
well known among us, we may add that of William 
James O'Doherty, as one who bids fair to occu: ya 
niche in the temple of honour, if the works of his 
matured years maintain the promise of his youth— 
for he is still very young. That he has yet much to 
leara none know better than himself; but he is most 
ardent in the pursuit of his art, sensitive to its 
greatness as well as its difficulties, open to friendly 
counsel, and having, as we noticed in our last im- 
pression, just received one or two important com- 
missions, has now embarked on his career under 
auspicious circumstances. 

Mr. O’Doherty was born in Dublin, in 1835, and 
having at an early age evidenced much ability and 
feeling for design, entered the Schools of the Royal 
Dublin Society, with the intention of beer sing a 
painter ; his first studies, therefore, were directed to 
this end. But the discernment of the late Mr. 
Panormo, then modelling-master of the institation, 
detected in the style of the youth’s drawing more of 
the power of the sculptor than of the painter, and it 
was determined he should exchange the pencil for 
the chisel, a resolution which O'Doherty was not 
slow in adopting, for his enthusiasm and fervid ima- 
gination had already begun to mould the lifeless 
clay or cold block of marble into an object of life 
and beauty. Nor did he or his master form a wrong 
estimate of his capability, for within a year he 
carried away from his competitors, and without dif- 
ficulty, the first prize for modelling; the subject of 
which was ‘The Boy and Bird.’ 

Under Mr. Panormo’s instruction young O’Do- 
herty remained till death terminated the useful 
career of the master, when his pupil attended the 
studio and lectures of Mr. Kirke, of the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy, who appreciated his talent, and in 
the most friendly manner aided him in acquiring the 
higher principles of his art. While thus engaged, 
his countryman Mr. John Jones, a sculptor well 
known in London, visited the Dublin Exhibition, 
and being attracted by the sight of some modelled 
figures, sought out the artist and offered to conduct 
him to London, as a wider sphere of operations ; the 
pro was accepted, and O’Doherty, in 1854, took 
up his residence in the metropolis. 

One of the earliest works he exhibited here was a 
statue, in plaster, of ‘Gondoline,’ the subject bor- 
rowed from Kirke White’s poem; it is the work 
evidently of a young and inexperienced hand, and, 
consequently, is not without defects; still it em- 
bodies a high and fine conception, and justifies the 
commission given to the sculptor by Mr. Bevan, the 
wealthy banker, to execute it in marble. But his 
principal work, hitherto, is the statue of ‘ Erin,’ 
symbolical of Ireland, exhibited at the Academy last 
year, and of which an engraving is here introduced. 
In this figure the sculptor has sought to realize in 
stone that deep instinct of respect and veneration 
felt by every true patriot for the land of his birth. 
The “genius” of his country is represented as @ 
sorrowful, disconsolate object, lingering by the sea- 
shore, and meditating on the woes of Ireland. We 
do not now stop to inquire what her tronbles are in 
the present day, but leave Mr. O'Doherty to prove 
his case, if Ae can. ‘Erin’ is assumed to be per- 
sonified as the mother of a great nation, pondering 
on the future destiny of her children, not so much 
in despair as in the calm and solemn spirit of hope ; 
her head droops slightly over 


“ The harp which once in Tara's halls 
The soul of music shed.” 


The figure is semi-nude; the drapery covering the 
lower part falls in thick folds, but in such # way 
that the outlines of the limbs are distinctly visible, 
showing the contour and careful modelling of the 
entire form. 

The statue, as was intimated in our last number, 
is being scniptured in marble for the Marquis of 
Downsbire. 
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THE MUSEUM OF THE PASHA OF 
EGYPT. 


Ir is a new and singular feature in Oriental life to 
find a Mussulman of high rank willing to abandon 
the long-cherished prejudices of his education, and 
acknowledge the historic value of records it was the 
fashion of his creed to condemn and destroy. The 
foundation of a museum of Egyptian antiquities at 
Boulak by the present Pasha of Egypt places him 
on a level with such European potentates, as form, 
for scientific purposes, similar gatherings. 

Boulak is to Cairo what Wapping is to London ; 
it abounds with ship-owners, sailors, and shipwrights, 
and is a busy port for all the prodnets of the Nile, 
and the place where travellers hire their boats when 
about to explore the wonders of the river. It isa 
bustling place, and as dirty as such places usually 
are. In its midst is an enclosed building, with a 
courtyard looking on the river; and in a series 
of well-lighted, convenient rooms is displayed the 
Pasha’s Museum. We must confess when we heard 
of it at first we involuntarily thought of the old 
proverb of shutting the door when the steed was 
stolen, particularly as we were told that no anti- 


quities were now allowed to be carried from the | 


country, and that in future all was to swell the pasha’s 
store. When we remember the reckless destruction 
of Egyptian mouuments, from the days of Napoleon 
to those of the last few years, and the number 
of public and private collections formed from the 
débris of the ruins of these valuable mementoes, it 
did indeed seem late to enter a field where previous 
labourers had tired themselves with unscrupulous 
devastation. It was, therefore, with no little sur- 
prise that we were ushered over the series of rooms 
devoted to the Boulak Museum, and found them to 
contain so choice and curious a series of antiquities, 
well displaying the art of ancient Egypt in all its 
phases. 

We believe it is due to the energy of M. Mariette, 
an employé in the great collection at the Louvre, 
that the pasha was induced to form this museum, and 
give M. Mariette the full privilege of prosecuting 
the researches that have revealed so much that is 
curious, and which were long immured at the pyra- 
mids at Sakkarah and Ghizeh, as well as at Memphis, 
Edfou, and elsewhere; as a result that gentleman 
was appointed conservator of the museum, with a 
residence and a salary befitting the station. It must 
not, however, be conjectured that the pasha or his 
conservator have been lucky enough to obtain in 
this short time so fine a selection of antiques; the 
fact is that the largest portion of the collection was 
purchased at once from M. Huber, the late Consul- 
General for Austria, who employed many years in 
gathering them, with a fastidious taste that admitted 
of none but fine examples. All the articles so se- 
lected are remarkable for the high character of their 
workmanship. They are all well exhibited, and very 
carefully arranged; in this the taste that reigns in 
the Louvre is displayed, and contrasts very strongly 
with the want of taste that characterises our own 
collection in the British Museum, where articles are 
huddled together as if they were worthless, and hide 
each other for want of space. It is melancholy to 
see so fine a collection as ours is, so utterly ruined 
for want of that proper display which makes an 
object not worth five shillings look better in Paris 
than the most valuable article we possess. 

In minor antiques, such as scarabei, rings, &., 
the collection, as may be supposed, is strong ; yet 
they are not of the ordinary kind that might be 
obtained in any quantity, but are all selected for 
the superiority of their workmanship, or the interest 
of their inscriptions. In the same way the small 
porcelain figures of deities are really works of Fine 
Art, not the rude things so commonly found in 
sarcophagi and mummy pits. The distinction is 
greater than most persons imagine, and, indeed, the 
finer kinds are by no means common. In the same 
way the mummy-cases here are remarkable for the 
carefulness with which they are painted, when of 
wood, or for the delicacy with which they are 
sculptured when in stone; there is one here cut 
from a block of basalt, and covered with hierogly- 
phics of great delicacy. 

Many figures are curious as pictures of ancient 
manners, such as those representing women kuead- 
ing bread: and there are many remarkable articles 


dedicated to the services of ordinary life which give 
a curious insight to the manners and customs of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

The grand feature of the collection is the mass of 
gold ornaments quite recently obtained by a fortu- 
nate accident at Thebes. Some boys at Gournou 
discovered in ground unmarked by any tomb, some 
fine mummies, which passed into the hands of the 
local governor of Keneh, Falil Pasha. He was 
induced to part with them to the Viceroy, and, when 
unrolled, more than thirty-five pounds weight of 
gold ornaments were found on them. They are 
displayed in a case, and are perfectly unique in 
beauty and value. The series of nec with 
figures of jackals in gold, and the golden bracelets, 
enriched by enamel colours, are extraordinary works 
of Art, irrespective of their great intrinsic value ; 
one of them is very remarkable, having the sacred 
hawk for its central ornament, holding the emblem 
of eternal life: the surface is covered with c/oi- 
sonné enamels. A hatchet of gold, with a hunting 
scene embossed on the blade, is also remarkable ; 
a mirror in a heavy framework of gold, with a 
lotus-shaped handle, and a large variety of minor 
decorations for the person, crowd this unrivalled 
case of antiquities. Two small models of funeral 
boats, with the rowers, all formed in silver, are, in 
| the eyes of the Egyptian student, even more precious 

than the gold articles, which cannot fail to obtain 
their meed of applause by all who see them. 

The room in which this fine ¢rouvaille is de- 
| posited is very appropriately decorated on its walls 
and ceiling, after the style of the tombs at Beni 
Hassan. The whole arrangement is creditable to 
the Egyptian viceroy and his conservator, and it 
seems to argue better guardianship for the future 
over the wondrous and profoundly interesting re- 
mains that crowd the valley of the Nile, and that 
have afforded us the most valuable illustrations of 
Holy Writ. F, W. F. 








‘THE INTELLECT AND VALOUR 
OF ENGLAND.’ 





AN illustrated book, properly so entitled, is one the 
text of which has received illustration through the 
medium of engravings. It is possible, however, 
for Literature and Art—for printed text and en- 
graved illustrations—when in alliance, to change 
their relative positions, so that the engravings 
actually constitute the book, the text being merely 
written to describe them, or at any rate being 
adapted to their style and requirements. A book 
thus written for its illustrations, in a literary 
aspect differs very greatly from dhe in which the 
illustrations occupy a decidedly secondary position. 
In like manner a picture, that has been designed 
and executed expressly for the purpose of being 
engraved, stands apart from other works of the 
same class which have been engraved in consequence 
of their intrinsic worthiness. It is true, that in 
the composition of his picture a painter may very 
consistently take into consideration the qualities and 
circumstances that would prove most effective in 
engravings, should engravers at some future time 
be required to translate his work by means of their 
beautiful and beneficent art. But this is altogether 
distinct from such deliberate anticipation of an 
engraving as virtually changes a painter into an 
engravers. model-maker. Mr. T. J. Barker, we 
regret to find, has undergone this metamorphosis. 
His pictures hitherto have possessed valuable and 
admirable qualities distinctively their own, notwith- 
standing their evident adaptation to the conditions 
of engraving. Consequently, in addition to the 
value and interest that attach themselves to the 
engravings from his pictures, we have always con- 
sidered that Mr. Barker’s pictures ought to feel 
sure of an honoured anent home beneath the 
roof of the National Gallery of England. The 
‘Lucknow,’ and the ‘Kars,’ and the ‘Sevasto- 
pol,’ are pictures of the class that our National 
Gallery ought to possess, for the sake of the nation, 
as well because the pictures are themselves meri- 
torious, as from their historical subjects. Mr. 
Barker’s last work can never aspire to national 


clumsy scheme for enabling an engraver to collect 
upon a single plate a large number of contempora- 
neous portraits. As if conscious of the more than 
questionable character of his subject, the artist has 
traversed his ample canvas with high-pressure 
speed. The heads are certaiuly decided likenesses ; 
still they incline at least as much towards the cari- 
cature, as to the true portrait. The figures seem ill 
at ease, the components of each separate group 
apparently being more surprised to find themselves 
with the other groups, than occupied with the 
matter before their own notice. 

The idea which the artist has undertaken to 
convey is what has given the picture its title—‘ The 
Intellect and Valour of England.’ “The Intellect” 
and the “Valour” of course are intended to be 
typified and exemplified by the most intellectual and 
valorous of Englishmen, engaged in pursuits at 
once characteristic of themselves and of the noble 
qualities they have been selected to personify. This 
has been done by placing four distinct groups of 
figures in the four quarters of a spacious imaginary 
apartment, with stage-property columns and cur- 
tains, and the necessary supply of sofas, chairs and 
tables, and an open window, through which the 
towers of Westminster are apparent in the distance. 
In this (as we are constrained to regard it) imaginary 
hall are placed the four groups that illustrate, as 
Mr. Barker wishes us to consider, the “ Intellect 
and Valour of England.” We give the description 
of these groups from the printed card (sent to us by 
Mr. Croffis, of Old Bond. Street, the proprietor of 
the picture) that lies before us:—‘‘1. Lord Dan- 
donald offering his invention for the destruction of 
Cronstadt and the Russian forts. 2. Sir William 
Armstrong explaining the peculiar properties and 
construction of his famous cannon. 38. Mr. Cob- 
den proposing to Lord Palmerston and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to arrange a treaty of 
commerce with France. 4. Sir David Brewster 
announcing his discovery of the stereoscope”—a 
discovery, hy the way, which, as the learned and 
caudid philosopher has publicly declared, was not 
made by Brewster at all. The four groups them- 
selves are made up of emiuent statesmen, sailors, 
lawyers, philosophers, and men of letters, the 
church alone being the profession which is unre- 
presented. None of the distinguished individuals 
can be said to have any particular motive in being 
present in the position he is supposed to occupy, nor 
do they appear either individually or collectively to 
be conscious of any other motive than siting for an 
engraving. The painful absurdity of the four groups 
being bronght into one apartment, without even 
such partial separation and seclusion as they might 
have secured in a second-rate London coffee-room, 
needs no comment. The same might also be said 
of the subjects that have been put forward, as 
typical of the “Intellect and Valour of England;” but 
we cannot rest content with a silent protest against 
such a selection. We must claim for English 
“ intellect’? something nobler far and more exalted, 
than the most wonderful of philosophical toys and 
the most felicitous of political speculations ; as for 
English “valour,” we seek fitting exponents neither 
in “ infernal machines” nor long-range cannon. The 
“ Intellect and Valour of England,” however, will not 
live in history through any such associations. Mr. 
Barker has made a great and a damaging mistake in 
this his last picture. He has shown that, in making 
what engravers might regard as an admirable model, 
a really clever artist may easily fail to produce even 
a tolerable picture. Let him reverse the process 
that has been developed in this travesty of a noble 
subject. Let him set to work upon a picture that 
shall really be—what this wretched affair so certainly 
is not—an expression of a true artist’s mind and 
thought, and an embodiment of a grand idea. Let 
him paint some scene in which the “intellect” and 
the “valour” of his country, or one of those high 
attributes of England, shall glow with characteristic 
and truthful fire upon his canvas; then he may 
look to have the engravings of his work held in 
esteem second only to the original itself. It will 
not do for Mr. Barker, nor for any artist, to manu- 
facture a picture as a kind of negative for engravers ; 
nor will it be endured that all the proprieties, as 
well as the noble qualities, of Art, should be set on 
one side, because ignorant and tasteless people may 
be ready to purchase _ that will simulate a 
carte de visite album of the first magnitude. 











recognition. It is nothing more than a singularly 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. | 


Tur Ant Srason.—By the time this number 
of the drt-Journal is in the hands of its readers, | 
all the exhibitions will be closed, after a season of | 
less than average success. There are certain signs | 
which are accepted by the public as indicative of a 
high state of prosperity in Art, but these are not to | 
be received as outward and visible tokens of an in- | 
ward and substantial well-being. It does not follow | 
that because one or two painters receive commissions — 
to the amount of thousands of pounds,—even ten | 
and twenty thousand,—the rest of thé profession | 
are proportionably fortunate. These, and other | 
similar transactions, only tell us to what extent com- | 
merce and Art go haud in hand, aud such is now the 
complexion of speculation that we shall always hear 
of such compacts. The public go in crowds to see | 
a pictare that has cost ten thousand pounds. If you | 
enter the gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society, | 
select a drawing, and announce your wish to pur- | 
chase, you are informed it is sold, and so of another | 
and another, all the best are sold; but it is so | 
here every season: yet in that catalogue can we lay | 
our finger on names to whose owners the failures of | 
the season have brought much bitterness of heart. | 
The “line” in the Academy will not assist a com- | 
putation of the business of the year; we should | 
rather look to the pictures that are not there, for of | 
the works sent in perhaps only a third part was 
hung, and yet a large proportion has also been sold 
there; these, however, are but a few of thousands 
that have not been sold. It is not in exhibition- 
rooms, but in studios, that we learn the circum- 
stances and prospects of the profession in the middle 
and even in the highest circles, of which the preva- 
lent complaint is, that the season of 1861 has been 
less prosperous than any for years past. 

Tae Roya Instrrvute oF Barris ARCHITECTS. 
—The annual conversazione of the President (W. 
Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S.) and the Fellows took place | 
at the rooms in Conduit Street, on Wednesday, the | 
10th of July. It was attended by a very large num- 
ber of distinguished guests, as well as by a majority 
of the members. Great exertions had been made to 
render the occasion useful as well as pleasant. All 
the apartments were filled with works of Art, of rare 
value, showing the almost inexhaustible wealth of | 
the country in “gems,” antique and modern, and | 
manifesting the generous sympathy of the owners 
in any effort leading to improvement. 

W. B. Scorr’s Picrures at tue Frencu Gat- 
LERY.—This series of eight large pictures proposes 
to describe eight periods in the history of the 
English border—that is, the extreme. north of 
England, always the “‘debateable land,” the battle- 
field of the Britons and the Caledonians, and “ syne” 
of the English and Scots even from Berwick to the 
Solway. The pictures have been painted for Sir 
W. C. Trevelyan, to be placed in his residence at 
Wallington: the place we know not, bat, probably, 
from its name, situated on the great wall, like Wal- 
battle, Wall’s End, and other places beginning or 
ending with wal/. The first subject is ‘ Build- | 
ing the Roman Wall,’ Hadrianus murum duxit qui | 
barbaros Romanesque divideret ; the others are ‘ St. | 
Cuthbert,’ ‘The Venerable Bede,’ ‘The Descent of the | 
Danes,’ ‘The Spur in the Dish,’ ‘ Bernard Gilpin,’ | 
‘Grace Darling,’ and ‘The Nineteenth Century— 
iron and coal.’ In common justice to the great coal- 
field, the last could not have been omitted. When 
we say that these pictures are painted according to 
Pre-Raffaellite principles, something of their cha- 
racter will be understood ; but it were scarcely fair 
to the labour necessary to their production, to 
dismiss them with this one word of description— 
which is really almost enough for the sublime 
degrees of this kind of Art, as we thereby, and at 
once understand, an utter absence of harmony, an 
insufferable austerity of line, the utmost crudity of 
colour, and the individual prominence of small and 
unimportant parts. In these pictures there is evi- 
dence of the study of national types, and there has 
been research into the styles of the periods of the 
incidents, but the artist in some of the compositions 
seems to have limited himself in oil painting to the 
cireumseribed capabilities of fresco. In the first 
subject we see the course of the wall, the soldier at 
— and, a8 a principal group, a Roman officer 
chiding some idle Britons for their partiality to 














dice. In the second, King Egfrid, with Bishop 
Trumwine and many attendants, visit St. Cuthbert 
in his retirement in one of the Farne islands, we 
presume Holy Island. The saint grasps the spade 
with which he has been digging onions for his 
dinner, and the king holds the crozier which he 
wishes St. Cuthbert to assume as Bishop of Hexham. 
The death of Bede is the next subject; he died, we 
believe, in his cell at Jarrow, in the arms of the 
young monks, having just lived long enough to con- 
clade his translation of the Gospels. The printed 
description says that the candle is blown out “by 
the wind from the open sea;” the monastery of 
Jarrow was situated on the river Tyne, not on the sea 
shore. ‘The Descent of the Danes’ is the fourth— 
the scene is the cliff at Tynemouth, whence is seen 
the Danish flotilla, the enemy landing, and the 
natives flying to escape. ‘The Spur in the Dish’ 
commemorates the ancient border custom of serving 
up a spur at table, to remind the lord of the peel- 
house that the larder is empty, and that there was 
need of a raid on the neighbouring border. The 
other subjects have been mentioned—they are com- 
ively modern, and, perhaps, between ‘ Grace 
arling’ and the last there is not a sufficient lapse 
of time. They are all subjects requiring protracted 
study and close inquiry, and enough of both has 
been given to them to make them high-class pro- 
ductions. 
SusurBaN Museums.— The conversazione, of 
which we gave notice last month, held on the 
1lth of July at the South Kensington Museum, in 
aid of the funds for the formation of the South 
London Museum, was well attended, but not so well 
as we expected and desired to see it. Of the 
numerous wealthy inhabitants—and there is a very 
large number resident in the locality the museum is 
intended to benefit, at Clapham, Camberwell, Brix- 
ton, Streatham, and many other ——— noticed 
very few present, and regretted their absence much, 
as it manifests an apparent indifference to the object 
sought; and it is to this class chiefly that—at the 
outset at least—it must look for support. Earl 
Granville presided, for a portion of the evening, in 
the theatre, when various resolutions advocating 
the formation of the museum were moved and 
seconded respectively by the Rev. J. McConnel 
Hussey, incumbent of Christ Church, Brixton, Mr. 
John Corderoy, Mr. Slaney, M.P., and Mr. Sarl. 
The noble chairman, in replying to the vote of 
thanks presented him, expressed his great interest 
in the subject which had called the assembly together. 
Short of promising a grant of public money (which, 
owing to the stringent rules laid down by Her Ma- 
jesty’s government, it was impossible for him to 
give,) he assured the meeting he would assist the 
undertaking in every way in his power, and he 
believed he should be able to obtain advantages for 
it which would Be highly useful, and consistent with 
the general principles they all wished to promote. 
It would be a mistake, he considered, to make the 
museum of a too general character; it must be 
established upon a basis that will make it a great 
attraction, not to the district alone, but to the rest 
of the metropolis. The advantages of such institu- 
tions, from a social and educational point of view, 
could not be too largely insisted on. The cost of 
the proposed museum is estimated at £26,000, of 
which sum the promoters have asked of government 
£16,000 of the public money, on the plea of its 
being a national work, leaving £10,000 to be raised by 
subscriptious. The contents of the edifice are to be 
obtained by small government grants, by donations, 
and by the exhibitions of works of Art. The sub- 
urban district which may be included under the 
general term of “South London,” contains nearly 
one million of human beings, or two-fifths of the 
entire population of the metropolis, and has no 
public industrial institution calculated to promote 
the mental culture of the inhabitants, to a very large 
proportion of whom, from their various occupations 
in trade and manufactures, a museum is almost, if 
not quite, a necessity; far more so, indeed, than the 
favoured quarter of Kensington, into which all the 
public Art-treasures of the country seem to be gather- 
ing, but a locality which the great masses of working- 
men find a difficulty in reaching, except on the rare 
oceurrence of a holiday. What they want is some- 
. ting’near at hand, to which access can be had at any 
time when the day’s labours are over. We believe 
many thousand working-men have memorialised the 








government in favour of this project, and the go- 
vernment will probably give some pecuniary aid; 
but it is to the wealthy inhabitants of the respective 
neighbourhoods that it must principally look for 
support, and we trast this will be afforded in 
a far larger measure than present appearances in. 


PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS FOR ART.—Since the 
article, in one of the preceding pages, referring to 
the discussions in parliament on Art-matters was 
written and in type, the subject has been again 
mooted in both Houses. In the Lords, Karl Gran. 
ville moved for a committee to consider the proper 
measures to he taken respecting the Turner and 
Vernon collections, and any other gifts to the 
country of a similar kind. In the Commons, on a 
vote of £13,134 being asked to defray the expenses 
of the National Gallery, Lord Henry Lennox com- 
mented on the unsatisfactory nature of the arran 
ments now existing for the reception of the national 
pictures, and urged the removal of the Royal Aca- 
demy to Burlington House, that the apartments 
now occupied by that body might be appropriated to 
the public service. Lord Palmerston, in reply, said 
something which seemed to be an intimation of 
what the government intended to do; and that is, 
so far as we can understand the noble lord, nothing, 
The vote was agreed to, after considerable discus- 
sion, in which Mr. Layard, Mr. A. Smith, Colonel 
Sykes, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Tite, and Lord John Man- 
ners took part, Lord Palmerston saying, in answer 
to a question from the latter, that “ the Royal 
Academy were perfectly prepared to move whenever 
they were summoned.” No doubt of it, for the 
academicians know full well there is small chance of 
such an edict going forth; at least for the present. 
Perhaps when the exhibitors in the building now 
erecting at Kensington for next year’s display have 
vacated it, we shall hear something more defnite 
about our public Art-galleries. On the vote for 
£2,000 for the National Portrait Gallery coming 
before the house, Mr. Spooner asked for an expla- 
nation of the object for which this gallery was 
formed : it served neither for the promotion of Art, 
nor for the cultivation of a healthy moral feeling, 
and he protested against the continuance of such 
tom-foolery! It would be amusing were it not also 
sad, to hear how our legislators talk about Art, and 
act concerning it. They protest, and argue, and 
complain, and threaten, and calumniate, and then 
vote the money asked for, leaving matters just as 
they found them. The “do-nothing” system re- 
specting Art flourishes admirably in parliament. 

Tue WELLINGTON CoLLEGE ScuLprures.—The 
visitors to the new Horticultural Gardens on the 
11th of July, who were able to divert their attention 
for a time from the gorgeous display of flowers 
exhibited at the “rose show,” doubtless observed 
some bronze statues and busts occupying places in 
the gardens. These were a number of works form- 
ing part of the collection executed for Wellington 
College, portraits of the celebrated commanders, 
with one or two civilians, their public associates, 
who distinguished themselves in the great wars that 
terminated in 1815. Five statues, and upwards of 
twenty busts, have been executed—the list is too 
long for us to introduce here—from excellent models 
by Mr. Theed, by the electrotyping process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co.—one that enables them 
to produce works of this kind, exquisitely finished, 
at little more than one-half of the cost if cast in 
metal by the ordinary method. Each of these 
statues and busts is a free gift to the college from the 
surviving relatives of the deceased. The principal 
object for which they were placed in the gardens on 
the occasion, was the hope they would lead to the 
gift of similar works of artistic ornament in the 
grounds at Kensington—statues and busts of eminent - 
naturalists, botanists, and other men of science, to 
stand on the niches abounding there, As it is now 
evident this may be done at a very moderate cost, 
comparatively, we may hope to see it in time ac- 
complished. So satisfactory have these electrotypes 
been found—they are the largest and most importaut 
ever attempted—that it has been determined to 
execute the bronze figures, in the design of Mr. 
Durham, for the 1851 Exhibition Memorial, in 
the same manner. The foundations for this work 
are already laid in the gardens, and Messrs. Elking- 
ton are, we understand, proceeding with the portion 
of the labour assigned to them. 
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Mr. Tueep is engaged upon a statue of her 
late Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, to be 
placed within the beautiful mausoleum, or temple, re- 
cently erected in the grounds of Frogmore, whither 
the remains of this much respected lady have been 
removed from their temporary place of rest in the 
Chapel Royal, Windsor. Her Royal Highness fre- 
quently visited the works while the temple was 
being erected, and took much interest in its progress. 

Mr. Georce Gopwin, F.R.S., one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Art-Union of London, 
entertained the council of that institution, and a 
large circle of his friends at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on the evening of July 4. Nearly four 
hundred cards of invitation were issued, and daring 
the evening, there could scarcely have been fewer 
guests present, including very many whose names 
are well known ir the world of literature, science, 
and Art. A more pleasant gathering it has rarely 
been our good fortune to attend, nor one, of a 
private character, where greater efforts were made 
to render the evening agreeable: pictures and draw- 
ings, framed and in portfolios, were abundant, 
bronzes, statuettes, and other works of Art orna- 
mented the tables; while Madame Catherine Hayes, 


Mrs. German Reed, and an excellent choir of ladies 


and gentlemen, sung at intervals songs, glees, and 
madrigals, in the large concert-room where the 
company assembled. About twelve o’clock an 
elegant supper was served in the large ante-chamber, 
and when we took our departure in the small 
hours of the night, we left groups of the younger 
guests winding up the proceedings of the evening 
with quadrilles. The entertainment throughout was 
conducted in a way as pleasant to the visitors as it 
was distinguished by taste and liberality on the part 


of their host; it was a rare intellectual treat, as | 


well as a most agreeable “evening,” full of enjoy- 
ment. 

Tue tate Mr. Punt, or Leeps.—We deeply 
lament to record the sudden death of Thomas Ed- 
ward Plint, Esq., of Leeds, a distinguished collector 
of the works of British artists. His gallery was 
formed in a liberal and judicious spirit; it was 
already large, but was likely to have been very 
greatly increased, His latest purchase was that of 
‘Christ in the Temple,’ by Mr. Holman Hunt; 
his tastes leading him, generally, to prefer the “ Pre- 


Raffaelite” school. The loss of this excellent gentle- | 


man is a public loss. In private life, few men have 
lived more deservedly estimated. He was indeed 
beloved, not only by his friends, but by all who came 
within the circle of his acquaintance. 

Tue Bazaar in aid of the Building Fund of the 
French School of Art, at the Museam, South Ken- 
sington, was perhaps as productive as might have 
been expected. It was late in “the season,” and the 
public had been satiated with “fancy fairs.” The 
result, however, is to add £750 to the Fund, which 
now approaches £2,000, within £500 of the sum 
required. This, we have no doubt, will be raised, and 
the school preserved for the long course of useful- 
ness it is destined to pursue. The management of 
the bazaar was kindly undertaken by P. Owen, Esq., 
of the Department of Science and Art. The work 
was therefore in all respects “well done.” His 


exertions were indefatigable, and by his courteous | 


attentions to all parties interested in the affair, he 
essentially lightened their labours, and contributed 
largely to the success that was obtained. Several 
leading manufacturers were among the generous con- 
tributors to the occasion. 

Tue VoLtunreers at WimBLepon.—Art and 
artists have been so honourably associated with the 
appearance of the volunteers at Wimbledon during 
the past month as to justify a notice in our columns. 
First of all, Private Jopling of the South Middlesex 
battalion, and associate member of the New Water- 
Colour Society, has proved himself the first shot of 
the year, winning the gold medal of the National 
Rifle Association and the “ Queen’s Cup,” as it was 
called, but which Mr. Jopling elected to exchange 
for its estimated value, a purse containing 250 
guineas. We are sorry that an artist should have 


done this; and he has not the excuse for it of being 
either a needy man, or one with a large family, for 
he is a young bachelor ; nor is he dependent on his 
art for a living, as he holds a government appoint- 
ment in the War Office. Here was an opportunity 


be presery 


nerations in his family as a token 


of his prowess; such a work, for example, as the 
costly and magnificent silver shield, manufactured 
by Messrs. Elkington and Co., from the designs of 
M. Jeannest, scarcely inferior to Flaxman’s cele- 
brated “ Wellington Shield,’’ and intriusically of far 
greater value, even pecuniarily, than the purse of 
sovereigus: it was one of three or four pieces of 
plate approved of, as we understand, by the council 
for the great prize. Messrs. Elkington seem to 
have been fortunate in having their productions 
selected. They are the manufacturers of the Prince 
Consort’s prize, the ‘“ Bedford Tankard,” in silver, 
won by Major Moir, of the Stirlingshire volunteers ; 
of the “Association Cup,” a gilt silver 
tankard, modelled, also, by the M. Jeannest, 
won by Captain Ross, of the 6th Kincardine bat- 
talion ; of the prize given by the proprietors of the 
Army and Navy Gazette, won by Captain Mac- 
gregor, Midlothian ; and of Lord Ashburton’s prize 
for the public schools competition, the superb silver 
“Cellini Shield,” won by Ragby. The Duke of 
Cambridge’s prize, of which Captain Ross was also 
the winner, was a beautiful silver chased tankard, 
made by Messrs. Hancock and Co. We may re- 
, mark that at the review at Wimbledon the Artists’ 
Corps, though small, acquitted itself, under the 
command of Captain H. W. Phillips, admirably, and 
met with a most flattering welcome: Artes et arma 
_ should be its motto. 

KENSINGTON GarDENS.—A considerable number 
of artists, including nearly thirty members of the 
| Royal Academy, have memorialised Lord Palmer- 
| ston on the subject of the horse-ride in these gardens, 
| praying they may be preserved “for the use of 
pedestrians only, as they have hitherto been.” We 
certainly think there is ample room for equestrians 
in and around Hyde Park, without infringing on the 
, “ grassy avenues and beautiful green sward” alluded 
| to in the memorial. 
| Boox Art-Unions.—The House of Lords has 
| rejected this bill, the object of which was to distri- 
| bute books in the way of lottery, as pictures aud 
| other works of Art are. We regret this exceedingly, 
if it were intended to permit the prizeholder to 

select what books he pleased; if not—and we are 
unacquainted with the provisions of the bill—it would 
| be comparatively useless; and would, probably, 
become an instrament in the hands of the trade and 
authors, as has been alleged, for getting rid of cer- 
| tain publications. To load a man with books, to 
| the value of one or two hundred pounds, for which 
| he has no use, or in which he feels no interest, 
| would be an absurdity ; but, if allowed to make his 
| own choice, what a benefit might not the scheme 
prove to thousands. Only imagine a young, under- 
| paid curate, even an incumbent with a small living, 
| a student for the bar, a literary man, or indeed any 
| professional or intellectual person getting, perhaps, 
| ten pounds’ worth, — three hundred pounds’ 
| worth of books, such as he needs, for one guinea: 
| why, a stroke of good fortune like this would be a 
God-send, a mine of riches to him. We still hope 
some plan like that indicated may be brought for- 
ward under substantial and independent auspices, 
which will meet with the approbation of the legis- 
| lature. 

SocrETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—The last conversazione of the season 
was held in the French Gallery, Pall Mall, last 
month, During the evening, Mr. Ottley, the 
honorary secretary, read the report of the council, 
and, afterwards, the prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows :—Historical painting: To Mr. M. Stone, a 
silver medal, for his picture of ‘Claudio and 
Hero,’ in the Royal Academy. Landscape: To 
Mr. M‘Callum, a silver medal, for his picture of 
‘ Spring — Burnham Wood,’ also in the Royal 
Academy. Genre: To Mr. Calderon, a silver men Oy 
for his picture of ‘La Demande en Mariage,’ in 
the Royal Academy. Water-colour painting: A 
medal to Mr. Samuel S. Read, for a painting of a 
church at Antwerp (Old Water-Colour Society) ; and 
to Mr. E. H. Warren, for his ‘ Rest in the Coo] and 
Shady Wood’ (New Water-Colour Society). To 
Mr. George Halse was awarded the society’s medal 
for sculpture, for his bronze group, * The 








SCULPTURE For THE Houses oF PARLIAMENT.— 
The sum of £3,200 has been voted for statues of 
James I., Charles 1., George IV., and William IV. 
Two of these are assigned to Mr. Theed, and two to 
Mr. Thornycroft. 

Lampern Scnoon or Axt.—The new building 
erected for the use of this institution, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales last year, was inaugurated on the 
evening of the 20th June, when the large room was 
completely filled with visitors to witness the presen- 
tation of prizes to the successful students of the 
year, which duty was performed, and in a most 
agreeable and efficient manner, by the Rev. Robert 
Gregory, incumbent of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, the 
district wherein the school is situated. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, a lecture on “ The Practical 
Utility of Art” was delivered by Mr. Beresford 
Hope; after which the visitors adjourned to an 
adjoining room to i the drawings of the 
pupils, and to partake of refreshments provided for 
the occasion. The new — is hed handsome, well- 
arranged building, admirably adapted to its purposes. 
The students have this year obtained he goat 
number of medals of any of the London district 
schools. Twenty-four bronze medals and one “‘ na- 
tional’? medal were awarded them. 

Decorative Art is certainly in popular ascend- 
ancy at present, and the soirées and conversazioni of 
the past season, have never been considered complete 
without a gathering of some objects of vertu, which 
might attract the attention of visitors. The Edin- 
burgh National Gallery is to be devoted to an 
exhibition of decorative and industrial art next 
November, and its superintendent, W. B. Johnstone, 
R.S.A., has been actively engaged in inviting con- 
tributions. It will comprise glyptic and numis- 
matic art, and sculpture as applied to ornament, 
mosaics, glass manufactures, and paintings, enamels, 
pottery, works in metal, jewellery, furniture and 
upholstery, bookbinding, illuminations, textile fabrics, 
and pictures illustrative of costume. The range is 
therefore a large one, and as it is confined to no 








peculiar period, a very extensive and curious gather- 
ing will no doubt reward the exertions of the com- 
mittee. The Museum of South Kensington will 
furnish a large number of examples, but the con- 
tributions of private collectors are particularly 
wished, as these often give a rare and curious 
character to the whole. 

Stanor CasTeLLant of Rome, whose successful 
imitations of the classic jewellery rendered him famous 
at home, has brought a large collection of his works 
to London, and is at present exhibiting them at 
66, Jermyn Steet. The Signor has been driven from 
Rome, simply for having executed an order for a 
presentation sword for the King of Sardinia—no bad 
illustration of artistie liberty as understood by the 
Pa The large collection of gold ornaments 
and jewellery now on view in London, comprise very 
accurate copies of the most famous antique examples ; 
and the pee mode by which they applied their 
filigree decoration has been for the first time suc- 
cessfully reproduced, as well as the cloisonne 
enamelling, and the use of vitreous pastes and 
mosaics. The elaboration and artistic excellence of 
these works, elevate them far above mere ornamental 
jewellery ; nor are the specimens confined to the 
classic eras alone, but mediaeval jewels and pendents of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are also imitated 
with marvellous success. The entire collection ma, 
be fairly looked on as an ———— of the gold- 
smith’s art as practised for a thonsand years. 

Dow.tne’s ‘Ratsinc or Lazanvs,’—Since we 
first saw and spoke of this picture in our number 
for May, the artist has aye: tage Tr — 
have ly improved it, incipal one being 
in ae uo Lazarus, which was dis por- 
tionately large; Mr. Dowling has diminished its 
size and re-arranged the drapery, giving to the latter 
a more graceful flow of line and less volume. Other 


judicious amendments have been made in the sky, 


background, and elsewhere, all contributing to 
enhance the beauty and value of this really fine 
work, which is designed in a truly devotional spirit, 


e earnestly commend those 








Tarpeian Rock,’ now exhibiting in the Royal 
Academy. The architectural prize was awarded to 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, for his design for a mission- 
house now in course of erection at Bedfordbary 


unquestionable skill. 
of our readers who mage 
a legitimate character, 
ps - is removed from the place of 


and is carried out noe truth of purpose and 
an interest in sacred art of | 


imp Tl 





(Covent Garden), in the Architectural Exhibition. 











for him to dy rps a noble work of Art, which might 
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28, Oxford Street. 
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Tux Royat GaLiery or Art, Ancient and Modern. | 
Engravings from the Private Collections of Her | 
Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness | 
the Prince Consort, and the Art Heirlooms of 
the Crown at Windsor Castle, Buckingham | 
Palace, and Osborne. Edited by 8. C. Hatt, | 
F.8.A. Four vols. Published by P. and D. | 
Cotnacuiand Co., London; Acnew and Sons, 
Manchester; and at the Office of the drt- | 
Journal, 4, Lancaster Place, London. 

Many, but not all, of our readers are probably aware | 

that, prior to the appearance in the Art-Journal of | 

the series of engravings headed ‘The Royal Pic- 
tures,” proof impressions of the plates on India 
paper, with descriptive letter-press, have been 
issued to subscribers: they were published monthly, 
or as nearly so as they could be got ready, in parts 
containing three engravings each, and in three 
sizes: the largest, half grand eagle size, artist’s 
proofs, of which only one hundred were printed ; 
the second, half columbier size, unlettered proofs, 
of which also only one hundred were printed— 
these two sizes were delivered in portfolios; and 
the third, quarto grand eagle size, four hundred 
printed, were issued in bound parts or numbers. 
The entire work congists of forty-eight parts, con- 
taining one hundred and forty-four engravings, and 
is arran to bind up into four volumes. When 
the authorised number of impressions was taken 
from each plate, the steel was cut down to the size 
of the Art-Journal page, to prevent the possibility 
of any engraving being hereafter issued as a proof 
without detection. As the publication is now com- 
pleted, the proprietors, having a few copies of each 
division still unsold, consider this a favourable 
opportunity for directing attention once more to 

e work, in order that any who might desire to 
possess it may be enabled to do so before it becomes 
rare and comparatively unattainable. 

The issue of the * Royal Gallery of Art’ com- 
menced nearly seven years ago, and has been regu- 
larly continued, except with a few unavoidable 
intermissions latterly, arising from delay on the 
— of some of the engravers, throughout this 
engthened period. None but they who have been 
engaged on the production of a ae and costly 
work of such a nature as this can form an idea of 
the anxiety, watchfulness, and labour necessary to 
the fulfilment of the promises with which it started. 
To this end the best energies of all concerned have 
constantly been directed; whatever failures may 
have occurred—and we believe few can be brought 
forward against it—have resulted from circum- 
stances which neither care] nor foresight could con- 
trol. It is very probable that among the large 
number of engravings constituting the work, some 
few of the subjects will be considered of little com- 
parative interest; but in an undertaking of this 
comprehensive nature— purporting to show the 
contents, necessarily in a restricted sense, of the 
Royal collections, there must, as a consequence, be 
some introductions less appreciated than others: 
this would especially be the case with the works of 
the old painters. Yet how, with any show of 
reason, could be omitted from the catalogue the 
names of Domenichino and Caracci, of Guercino 
and Guido, of Claude and Poussin, of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Vandyck, of Metzu and Gerard 
Douw, of Van der Velde and Teniers, of Greuze 
and Pater, with others great in Art, thou h their 
pictures may not be of a class most valued by the 
majority of our countrymen? It was felt that 
English ompathy, as a rule, is bound up with 
English Art; this led the conductors to draw 
largely—as largely as circumstances would admit— 
on that source; but it was also felt that to have 
ignored, or even sparingly to have resorted to, 
other channels, would have been as derogatory to 


the great ancient masters as it would have been | 


most ungracious to her Majesty the Queen, and to 
the Prince Consort, whose favour they were per- 
mitted to enter upon the task, and who have afforded 
them every facility for continuing it, and have 
throughout shown so much interest in its progress. 
It is not presumptuous to assert that in no other 
country in the world would a publication so costly 
and extensive be attempted by individual enter- 
alone: elsewhere “ galleries” of Art have 
published, but only, or exclusively, with 
government aid. The proprietors are not unwilling 
to acknowledge that, in a pecuniary point of view, 
the result has not entirely realised. their expecta- 
tions. Pledged to produce it at a given time, it 
unfortunately had its birth almost simultaneously 
with the out of the Russian war; it grew up 
amidst the excitement and horrors of the Indian 
— “4 has felt the chilling influences, in 
with every other commercial undertakin 
of the American detusbonens and the general oa 


nation of business for many past months. But they 
have been enabled to carry it on against all these 
adverse circumstances,-and have fulfilled the pro- 
mises made at the outset to their subscribers. In 
the “Royal Gallery of Art,” and the “ Vernon 
Gallery,”” they feel to have done much to extend 
the knowledge and love of British Art, both at 
home and abroad, and can point to these two works 
as having no equal in the country. 





Common Onsects oF THE Microscops. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Author 
of ‘Common Objects of the Country and Sea- 
Shore,” “‘ My Feathered Friends,” &e. With 
Illustrations by Turren Wrst. Printed in 
Colours by Evans. Published by Rovr.epex, 
Warng, and Rovtieper, London and New 
York. 

A microscope is a wonderful instrument because 
it reveals to us what the naked eye never could dis- 
cover in their absolute truth and fulness—the mar- 
vellous phenomena and exquisite beauty of the 
works of nature. Without its aid how limited would 
be our knowledge of the physical sciences; with it, 
how close and searching, and delightful and pro- 
fitable, becomes our investigation into things on 
earth, and under the earth, and in the deep waters: 
there we look, and as we look we learn, and marvel 
that the constituent parts of a world, beautiful as a 
whole, are themselves often still more beautiful— 
that the aggregate is surpassed by the minute 
details. It isa common remark one hears in these 
days that “every house has its stereoscope ;” why 
should not every house have its microscope also? 
that we might study nature in her apparent insig- 
nificance as well as in the broad expanse—in the 
fragment of a leaf as well as in the amplitude of a 
forest—in the dew-drop no less than in the mighty 
cataract. It is to show how this may be done in 
the readiest and most economical way, that Mr. 
Wood has written this little elementary work. He 
commences by describing the two classes of micro- 
scopes—simple and compound, and gives some va- 
luable instruction as to their uses and application, 
and the various apparatus connected with them, 
and he then proceeds to the examination of a large 
number of *‘common objects,’ gathered indiscri- 
minately, as it were, from the fields, woods, shores, 
gardens, and houses ; his design being, principally, 
to induce in the young mind a love of investigation 
into the works of nature. That he bas himself 
examined carefully and diligently is evident from 
the number and variety of objects—about four hun- 
dred—here described and illustrated, the selection 
having been made and the subjects drawn by Mr. 
West. The book is pleasant reading independent 
of its special use to the scientific student, and ought 
to do much to enlarge the array of microscopic in- 
vestigators. 





SometHine For Everynopy; and A GARLAND 
POR THE YEAR. A Book for House and Home. 
By Joun Timms, F.S.A. Published by Locx- 
woop & Co., London. 


To read much is one thing, to read profitably is 
another. Mr. Timbs has done both, and the in- 
formation acquired he seeks to convey to others in 
the most agreeable and palatable form: he is an 
indefatigable bookmaker, a diligent therer of 
*‘ other men’s stuff” judiciously collected and from 
the best sources, a walking encyclopedia of things 
new and old in manners, customs, science, history, 
inventions, discoveries, and more beside, set forth 
in this and many other little volumes that have 
preceded it. Turning over the first few pages of 
the book by our side, which pages happen to be the 
** Garland for the Year,”—the contents standing in 
reversed order on the title-page,—we imagined we 
were glancing at a new edition, or rather reading, 
of Hone’s “ Every-day Book,” a work that still 
maintains its great popularity, and to which Mr. 
Timbs acknowledges he owes the suggestion of his 
own. The “Garland for the Year” is, in fact, a 
history of the saints’ days and festal days, with an 
account of the curious customs and manners which, 
from the earliest time, have been associated with 
them. “Something for Everybody” is a kind of 
olla — so varied and disconnected as to be 
utterly indescribable : an idea of the contents may, 
however, be formed from the “ headings” of a few 
of w-5” for example, ‘‘ Toasting and Toping,” 
“A Few Words upon Fools,’ “ Pall-Mall, the 
Game and Street,” “ Recollections of Brambletye 
House,” “ Whitebait,” “Glories of a Garden,” 
** Bacon, Evelyn, and Temple,” “A Day at Hat- 
field,”’ “ Pope at Twickenham,” “Classic History 
of the Rose,” “‘ Monkish Gardens,” “ Curiosities of 
Bees,”’ with a multiplicity of minor matters touch- 
ing old domestic arts and customs. A pleasant 





and instructive book is this to while away a few 





es 


hours by the sea-side this: summer-time j 
aloud to the home circle when the bright ‘aon 
one and the wintry fire burns cheerfully on the F 
omestic hearth. 





Tue ARABIAN Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENTS, Edited 
by Epwarp Henri Tong. The Illustrations 
drawn by CHARLES CaTTERMOLE, and engraved 
by James Coorer. Published at 135, Salis. 
bury Court, Fleet Street, London. 

This is a new translation of the famous tales 
enjoy as great and as enduring a popularity in the 
West as in the East; it is especially adapted for 
the class of agen who will be sure most to de. 
light in it—for youthful readers. It is produced 
in weekly numbers and also in monthly parts, at a 
very low price, and yet the paper, the type, and 
new woodcut illustrations are all of them suchas to 
ensure large numbers of approving and admiring 
purchasers. The editing of the text has been exe. 
cuted with judicious care. The spirit of the original 
is well maintained, while its tone is so far har- 
monised with English sentiments and feelings as on 
the one hand would be necessary, and on the other 
hand might be consistently conceded. The editor 
himself, well known and deservedly respected as 
the guiding and directing superintendent of our 
able contemporary the Building News, shown 
himself no less at home in the production of a new 
version of the ‘ Arabian Nights ” than in what 
might have supposed to be his own more natural 
element. The work is the first of a new series, 
to be entitled collectively “Our Home Library.” 
There is one feature in Mr. Todé’s “ Arabian 
Nights’’ with which we certainly sympathise, and 
this is the adoption of the oriental orthography as 
it was in use when we were “ youthful readers” 
(some time ago, we admit,) ourselves, Thus, Mr, 
Lane and Mr. Layard notwithstanding, we are glad 
once more to find ourselves dealing with viziers and 
genii, and so forth, in the place of “‘ wuzeers” and 
* jins,”’ and the like. The new woodcuts are ve 
animated, and they read well with the text. We 
recommend this ** Arabian Nights” to all who do 
not possess another version, in order to supply so 
great a void on their book-shelves—and also to all 
who do possess some other version, because of its 
own intrinsic merits. 





A Woman’s WANDERINGS IN THE WESTERN 
Worip. By Mrs. Bromiry. Published by 
Saunpers & Orrizy, London. 

Mrs. Bromley is not the traveller who could journey 

from ‘“* Dan to Beersheba, and say it is all barren” — 

she tells us in her introduction that “ it is no small 
tribute of praise in honour of the Spanish, American, 
and Spanish-American people, to state the fact— 
that during a period of ten months travel in their 
domains, and over a space of upwards of 20,000 
miles, a woman and a stranger, accompanied only 
by a young friend (a girl), met with no word or act 
of annoyance from first to last.’’ And yet even this 
hardly prepared us for the concluding envoi: the 
lady declares that the year she spent on the other 
side of the Atlantic, was the happiest and most 
peaceful period of her life, from the days of her 

childhood until the present time. . 

We have, consequently, a book published in Eng- 
land, which must give unqualified satisfaction to 
our transatlantic neighbours—and the volume (a 
series of letters to the lady’s father, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly,) is a pleasant summer book, not dealing 
largely in information, but detailing travel and 
adventure with a disposition to tell faithfully what 
she observed, and—to ask no questions, This we 
imagine the plan of all others to get as pleasantly 
as the writer je done through the Southern States. 
In Jamaica, Mrs. Bromley mentions having seen and 
gathered a green rose—as lovely, and as t as 
ours, but a green blossom ; the existence of such a 
rose is new to us. We regret that the volume does 
not contain a greater number of illustrations ; those 
given add considerably to its interest. 














































Tur Frowerinc Piants or Great Brirain. 
Parts 1 and 2. Published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, London. 


We have no clue to the writer or editor of this 
work, but it appears under good authority, and the 
botanical descriptions and references are carefully 
and methodically arranged; while to render them 
intelligible to the unscientific, the names of the 
flora are given in English as well as in Latin—the 
use of the latter language being everywhere a8 little 
employed as possible. Each number contains four 
coloured plates of grouped plants in flower; these 
plates are far above the aver uality of che 

illustrated publications to which this a an 

certainly the parts are well worth the shilling st 
which each is published. 
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MONUMENTAL TABLETS, TOMBS, &c. 


ANIL CHIMNEY-PIECE, STOVE-GRATE, RANGE, AND FENDER SHOWROOMS, 


7 & 8, ALBION PLACE, BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, §. 
WORKS, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LAMBETH, 


Messrs. COLLINS & GREEN invite the attention of Architects; Noblemen and Gentlemen building; Merchants and — to their 
| Stock of MANUFACTURED MARBLE, REGISTER STOVE GRATES, PATENT AND OTHER GES, FENDERS, &c 


| The MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES are of their own first quality workmanship, as also of the best Foreign lasioliatenie, and will be 
| found adapted to every range of price. 

Having acquired, for the extension of their Showrooms, the lease of the adjoining premises, 7, ALBION PLACE, Messrs. COLLINS & 

| GREEN offer for the selection of Purchasers the most varied and extensive Stock of best class Goods :—DINING- ROOM and LIBRARY 
| CHIMNEY-PIECES, in the following Coloured Marbles :— 
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| VERT DES ALPES. “4 33 rahe is 
| VERT DI CORSI. al ——- | Sn 
| VERT DE GENOA. (ay BARD 















A ROUGE SICILIE. 

| VERT D'EGYPTE. % ROUGE FLEURI. 

| VERT MORRINS. , BROCATELLA D'ES- 
| SIENNA. PAGNE. 

| JAUNE FLEURI, BROCATELLA VIO- 


| JAUNE LAMARTINE. 
| BRECHE IMPERIALE. 
| BRECHE VIOLETTE, 

| GRIOTTE. 


® NAPOLEON ROSE. 
"> 81, REMY BLUE. 
© PORPHYRY. 


| DRAWING ROOM STATUARY-MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
| From £8 to 100 Gurneas. 


VEIN MARBLE BEDROOM CHIMNEY-PIECES, from 22s. 6d. 
MARBLE FLOORING. 


HALL, STAIRCASE, AND CONSERVATORY MARBLE WORK. 
Marble Baths, Tombs, Monuments, Marble Tables, Wash Tables, Inlaid Tables, & Slabs. 





PRICE LISTS AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION, OR BY POST. 


BLACK AND WHITE FLOORING TILES FOR EXPORT. 
REGISTER AND OTHER STOVES, RANGES, &., FITTED AND PACKED FOR THE COLONIES. 
| ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HOT WATER WORK. | 
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WILLIAMS: BURTON’ 
GENERAL. FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAR 


St or we * + TA ay te * 


30, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2 4, ond 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4,5, and 6, PERRYS 
PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, LONDON, W. a 
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OW WILLIAM S. BURTON'S “a 
GENERAL, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


_ TT CONTAINS “UPWARDS OF 500. TLLUETRATIONS OF HIS THANITED STOOK 


Sterling Silver and Electro Hot-water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedstesds, 
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